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Foreword 

Camping and outdoor cooking have been 
traditionally associated with the Australian 
way of life and many of the family barbecue 
and picnic cooks’ of today have gained their 
initial taste and experience of outdoor cooking 
as Scouts of yesterday. 

The Scout Association, the world’s largest 
youth organisation, has been credited with — 
among other things — introducing 100,000,000 
boys to the great outdoors during most of this 
century. Its unique international character 
offers a wealth of experience in camping, 
bushcraft and outdoor cooking — and it is this 
experience which really gives birth to this 
book. 

It is hoped that not only Scouts will benefit 
from it, however — but that it will be found 
entertaining and useful by caravaners, camp¬ 
ers, picnickers, bushwalkers and all those who 
enjoy living in the outdoors. 


Lex Lannoy 
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The Necessary ingredients 


Imagination, initiative and experience 
are the vital ingredients necessary for 
successful outdoor cooking. Outdoor 
cooking is not really very different from 
cooking at home. Instead of having a 
gas or electric range and everything else 
needed at your fingertips, you may find 
it necessary to amend or develop parti¬ 
cular dormant skills and improvise with 
other gear to produce delicious meals 
that would be the envy 'of any profes¬ 
sional cook. 

Any camp, overnight bushwalk, week¬ 
end caravan trip or family picnic, will 
involve some form of planning, catering 
and cooking arrangements. The fact 
that the event will occur away from your 
usual home, should not be an invitation 
to take ‘pot luck’ with the meals on the 
basis that you’ll be able to obtain some¬ 
thing more satisfying on your return. 
Years of experience have shown that the 
success or otherwise of any venture, can 
depend, to a large extent, upon the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of the food produced. 
The great outdoors is a known cultiva¬ 
tor of healthy appetites, and such appe¬ 
tites need appeasing by imaginative and 
resourceful cooks. Never regard out¬ 
door cooking as a time-consuming, 
dreary chore but rather as one of the 
most important facets of any outing. A 
browse through this publication will 
open a new vista of life that you have 
probably never considered before. 

• It will assist to simplify your planning 
and make you more inventive in your 
food purchases for the outdoor trip. 

• It will tell you how to turn seemingly 
mundane food into exciting appetisers, 
and in novel ways. 


• If you really want culinary adventure, 
it will even direct you how to roast a pig, 
prepare and cook eggs or meat cubes in 
an orange or undertake a feast dish, pit 
roasted Pacific Islands style. 

Enjoyment and adventure coupled with 
appetising meals in the outdoors, are 
virtually within the reach of every 
Australian and it now remains for you 
to concentrate on the challenge of 
becoming a proficient outdoor or camp 
cook. 

Profile of a Camp Cook 

Contrary to some popular concepts, the 
camp cook is a person of many talents. 
There may hav; been a period in his or 
her evolution vhen he was content to 
deposit a few handfuls of meat plus 
anything else within reach into a 
billycan and let it boil away over a 
roaring fire until ‘it’ was cooked ... in a 
fashion! 

The culinary picture has changed 
dramatically since the early days. The 
profile of today’s camp cook is a 
complex and dynamic one! 
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Today’s camp cook is a master planner, 
catering adviser, bush refrigeration 
expert, sanitation engineer and logistics 
chief, all rolled into one. In these 
respective capacities, the camp cook 
will be called upon to: 

* plan balanced menus, calculate 
quantities of food and evolve cook¬ 
ing schedules that will dovetail into 
the program of other activities. 

* purchase rations and perhaps 
arrange for their packing and 
transport. 

* devise effective methods of food 
storage, and protection from the 
elements and animal and insect life of 
the camp. Evolve methods of cooling 
for perishable foods. 


* consider cooking sanitation and 
waste disposal. 

* ensure that all requirements for all 
jobs are together at a given time and 
in a given place, ready for use. 

* be a backwoods engineer, able to 
construct a range of fires and ovens, 
as well as cooking and kitchen 
gadgets. 

* be versatile, in that he may be called 
upon to cook dishes in foil, on rocks, 
in a pit, by reflector oven, in a bed of 
coals or even in a pumpkin or paper 
bag. 

The ingredients necessary to become a 
successful outdoor cook are present in 
everyone who likes the open air. All 
you require is the opportunity and the 
experience! 
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Planning Menus 


Planning any menu is an exercise in 
common sense, for the essentials of 
man’s diet are measured by vitamins, 
minerals, fats, proteins and 
carbohydrates. 

The likes and dislikes of the people for 
whom you will be cooking will certainly 
influence the style of menu you prepare 
and the quantities and types of food 
purchased. You will also need to think 
about the program of activities and the 
weather. 

While no one is expected to plan and 
compute every meal to a certain calory 
level (the average 14-year-old boy, for 
example, needs 3,500 calories a day, 
depending on his activities), your 
menus should include a good balance 
of food from these four basic groups: 

1. Meat, poultry, fish and eggs 

2. Milk and milk products 

3. Fruit and vegetables 

4. Bread and other flour products. 
Sugar, starches (carbohydrates) and 
fats provide most of the necessary and 
essential fuel for body warmth and 
body fuel, while eggs, fish, meat and 
cheese supply the necessary body tissue 
repair and growth ingredients. 

The vitamins and minerals assist to 
regulate various body functions, 
including digestion. 



The Weather and Activities 

Apart from the likes and dislikes of 
your fellow campers, the prevailing 
weather and the type of activities in 
which they will participate, will cer¬ 
tainly influence the development of 
your menus and the utensils you will 
require to prepare them. 

If the camp is held in summer, or hot 
days are anticipated, you should 
provide for a substantial breakfast 
(cereals, bacon and eggs, toast, fruit 
and tea) to build up energy reserves for 
the day’s activ ties, and follow with a 
light lunch (c( Id meat, salad, cheese, 
fruit, etc.) in the heat of the day. A 
cooked main meal (beef stew, custard, 
etc.) could be prepared for the cool of 
the evening. 

During the winter months, you will 
probably settle for hot meals — 
morning, noon and night. 

To a large extent, the type of activities 
engaged in during the day will dictate 
the type of meals to be prepared. If 
campers are out on caving activities all 
day and are unlikely to return until 
sunset, time factors may dictate the 
preparation of a simple but satisfying 
meal, like chicken soup (packet 
variety), luncheon meat fritters with 
pineapple slices (tinned), rather than a 
stew that is going to take two hours to 
cook (unless you use the tinned 
variety). 

Additionally, the type of camp you are 
engaged in (standing camp, overnight 
hike, four-day trek) will also dictate the 
amount and type of rations and 
cooking gear that will be carried. 
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Preparing the Menu recipes given in this book and select 

those you feel you can cook without 
All too often, campers tend to use the undue problems. The next move is to 
same menu over and over again calculate the quantities you will require 

because it s known, it’s liked and it's and the gear needed to produce these 

easy to calculate requirements. meals. Then you will be ready to visit 

This book is designed to change that your local supermarket, 
concept and to add variety and spice to All of these steps are discussed on 

your planning and meals so that you subsequent pages, but for now. let's 

will never want to revert to routine look at a simple menu for a weekend 
camp dishes. camp, where three meals and a snack 

You will need to consider the various will be prepared. 


THE PRINCIPAL VITAMINS 

AND THEIR SOURCES 

Most people realise the need for vitamins, hut few people are able 
to indicate what foods contain which vitamins. The following 
chart w ill provide you with general information on the main 
sources of the principal vitamins, and some notes on the 
deficiency symptoms that result from insufficient intake. 

Vitamin 

Principal Sources 

Deficiency Symptoms 

Vitamin A 

f ish liver oils, liver, 
eggs, milk, butter, leafy 
green or yellow vegetables. 

Skin becomes dry and cracked 
and is very susceptible to 
infection. Night vision 
becomes impaired (night 
blindness) and if the 
deficiency continues, eye 
infections may occur and 
even lead to total 
loss of vision. 

Vitamin Bi 
(Thiamine) 

Yeast; whole grains; meat, 
especially pork; liver, 
nuts, egg yolk, legumes, 
potatoes, most vegetables. 

Beriberi; the nervous system 
is affected leading to 
neuritis, fatigue, nervous¬ 
ness and sometimes 
digestive disturbances; 
also progressive heart 
failure. 

Vitamin B; 

(Riboflavin) 
(Vitamin (i) 

Milk, cheese, liver, organ 
meats, beef muscle, egg 
white. 

Cracks and fissures at 
corners of the mouth and a 
peculiar inflammation of 
the tongue (glossitis). 
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Vitamin 

Principal Sources 

Deficiency Symptoms 

Niacin 

(Nicotinic Acid) 

Yeast, liver, organ 
meats, peanuts, wheat 
germ. 

Inflammation of the skin 
(dermatitis); looseness 
of the bowels (diarrhoea) 
and mental conditions. 

Vitamin B 6 Ciroup 

Yeast, liver, muscle 
meats, whole grain 
cereals, fish, vegetables, 
molasses. 

Convulsions in infants 
and sometimes in adults. 

Vitamin Bi: 

l iver, meats especially 
beef, pork, organ meats; 
eggs, milk and milk 
•products. 

Pernicious anaemia. 

Vitamin C 
(Ascorbic Acid) 

Citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, cabbages, 
green pepper. 

Scurvy (haemorrhages, 
loose teeth, gingivitis). 

Vitamin D 

Fish liver oils, eggs, 
milk, butter, sunlight 
and radiation. 

Rickets and bow legs. 

Folic Acid 

Green leafy vegetables, 
liver and kidney, yeast. 

Sprue (ulcerated 
mouth, enteritis) 

Pantothenic Acid 

Yeast, liver, kidneys; 
jelly of Queen Bee; egg 
yolk; vegetables. 

Thought to contribute to 
the reduction in the 
nervous system function 
and adrenal cortex. 

Vitamin K. 

(activity) 

Intestinal bacterial 
synthesis and normal 
diet. 

Blood does not clot. 

Vitamin E Group 

Vegetable oils, lettuce, 
eggs, cereal products. 

Degenerative muscular 
lesions are thought to 
occur plus heart and 
circulatory disorders. 


,«igSlS5 
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By breaking down each of your daily 
menus in this fashion, it becomes easy 
to multiply the quantities by the 
number of people participating, to give 
you a reasonably good estimate of the 
amount of each food item you will need 
to purchase. 

Whether your camp is for two days or 
two weeks, the same general principle 
applies. 

Once total quantities are ascertained, a 
visit to your local supermarket will 
enable you to give an estimate of food 
costs to each camper. 
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Packing Food 

In many cases, you will find it necessary 
to repackage your food supplies into 
more suitable containers to prevent 
crushing or breakage. The light card¬ 
board, paper and cellophane packs that 
most goods are sold in today will rarely 
stand the rigors of camping and hiking 
— especially in a rucksack. 

Here are some tips: 

• Avoid using paper bags or small 
glass jars; instead, use sturdy plastic 
boxes, jars, tubes, bottles and bags 
for repacking your food. 

• Check the security of plastic caps and 
lids. Where necessary, insert 
aluminium foil to make the seal 
tighter. Use adhesive tape and strong 
rubber bands for additional security. 

• Eggs rolled up in paper inside a 
billycan or other container, carry 
better and avoid more breakages 
than in their shop container, in a 
rucksack of gear. 

• Take extra good care with perishable 
foods. Plan to eat them as soon as 
possible on the first day in camp, 
unless you have cooling facilities. In 
hot weather, fresh meat can be 
cooked on arrival and reheated later. 
Take a small supply of detergent and 
soap pads. 

• Include a space blanket or large sheet 
of plastic which can serve to cover 
food supplies or wood in the event of 
rain, or act as a tablecloth. 

• Recheck to ensure you have bought 
and packed all items on your food 
checklist. If necessary, label your 
repacked goods for easy identifica¬ 
tion. Cut names from packets, or use 
labels that have been discarded. 
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SAMPLE WEEKEND MENU AND SUPPLY 

CALCULATOR 

Sr«' i ilso I\(‘i 11 u’ Sta tion and Radon Purchasing (iuidc 


MEAL 


DINNER: Mixed grill 
Lemon sago 
I ea or collce 


EVENING SNACK: 
Chicken biscuits or 
fruitcake, tea, coffee or 
cocoa 


BREAKFAST: Cereals 
with sultanas and milk, 
scrambled onion eggs 
on toast, tea or coffee, 
bread, butter, jam 


Ll'NCH: Sliced corned 
beef (tinned), 
hardboiled eggs, 
tomatoes, cold potatoes 
(tinned) pineapple 
slices, bread, butter, 
jam, tea or fruit juice 



INGREDIENTS PER PERSON 


200 grams steak. 45 grams sausages, I egg. 140 grams 
tomatoes, 60 grams potatoes (for chips). 25 grams 
dripping 

45 grams sago. C lemon. 20 grams sugar 
5 grams tea (or I teabag) or 5 grams coffee, 560 
millilitres milk to cover all meals, 45 grams sugar 


80 grams biscuits or 60 grams cake (see milk above) 


60 grams cereal, 20 grams sultanas, 30 grams sugar 
(see milk above) 2 eggs, ] A onion, 50 grams toast, 60 
grams butter, 60 grams jam per day 


140-170 grams beef, 2 eggs. 45 grams cheese, 140 
grams tomatoes, 85 grams potatoes, 120 grams 
pineapple slices, (see bread above). 60 grams butter, 
(see jam above). 5 grams tea (or I teabag), 120 
millilitres fruit juice, 45 grams sugar 


* Allow 15 grams salt per person per day, pepper if 
required. 

* A 680-gram loaf of bread provides 28-30 slices and 
each slice weighs 22-24 grams. Allowing for '/< of a 
loaf of bread per person per day, you need, on an 
average. 8-9 slices or 176-212 grams. 

* While all weights are given as ‘average', you will 
need to make suitable compensation for the big 
bread and sugar eaters, those who are diet 
conscious, and so on. 

* Multiply the quantities above by the number 
participating, allow suitable ‘compensations' and 
you are then ready to cost your food and purchase 
it. 
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SAMPLE MEM’S 

( \ withers in hnnkcls nu/ieate pa gev where rceipes are :o he !• a/nili 


Su nimer 


Winter 

Breakfast 

Cereals. (86) 

lasts rolled oats (86) 


Banana fritters (89) 

Potato baconburgers (90) 


1 oast, jam honey 

Toast, jam hones' 


l ea coffee 

Drinking chocolate 

lunch 

Meat & egg salad (79) 

Family pot meal (96) 


Fresh fruit 

bread, butter. 


Fruit iuice or tea 

Tea or coffee 

Dinner 

Sundowner stew (91) 

Stuffed baked fish (99) 


Grilled apples (108) 

Chocolate camp pudding (109) 


Bread, butter 

Bread, butter 


Tea or coffee 

Tea or coffee 

Breakfast 

Cold stewed fruit (108) 

Onion egg scramble (87) 


Egyptian eyes (88) 

Toast, honey 

Jamaica banana on toast (109) 


Tea 

Tea or cocoa 

lunch 

Cold tinned fish with 
tomato salad 

Tamale pie (97) 


Coconut slice (106) 

Bread, butter. Vegemite 


Cordial or tea 

Tea or coffee 

Dinner 

Island feast stew (93) 

Indian camp curry with 
yellow rice (93) 


Roly poly (109) 

Island custard (108) 


Bread butter, tea 

Bread, butter, tea. 




















The Outdoor Cook's 
Ready Reckoner - ^ 


Weights and Measures, 
Purchase Quantities, 
Cooking Times 

The inexperienced outdoor cook will 
probably wonder how weights and 
measures given in recipes are converted 
to reality in camp without proper scales 
or other aids. What quantity of frying 
steak will be required to satisfy five 
hungry boys for one meal? What is the 
average rate of consumption of jam per 
day per person? How much does a 
tablespoon of rice weigh? 

These and many other questions are 
answered in this Ready Reckoner. 

A good rule: 

Don’t guess quantities unless you have 
had a lot of experience — and then it is 
no longer classified as guessing! 
Because some manufacturers have not 
fully converted to the metric system, we 
give weights and measures in both the 
imperial and metric systems. 

Conversion Measures 

MASS 

1 oz = 28.3 grams 
(1 gram = 0.035 oz) 

1 lb = 454 grams 
(1 kilogram = 2.20 lb) 

FLUIDS 

1 fl. oz = 28.4 millilitres 
(1 millilitre = 0.352 fl. oz.) 

1 pint = 568 millilitres 
(1 litre = 1.76 pints) 

1 gallon = 4.55 litres 

TEMPERATURE 

C = 5*(F-32) F = 9*£ + 32 
9 5 



SPOON AND CUP MEASURES 
These weights and fluid measures 
should be regarded as being approxi¬ 
mate, but reliable enough for camp 
cooking purposes. 

The wise cook will invest in a selection 
of metric or dual purpose (both 
systems) measures for his or her camp 
cooking. 

30 g (1 oz) rice, sugar = 1 flat 
tablespoon 

30 g (1 oz) dripping, butter = 1 heaped 
dessertspoon (or about the size of a 
small egg) 

30 g (1 oz) flour, cocoa, custard powder 
= 1 well-heaped tablespoon 
30 g (1 oz) jam = 1 dessertspoon 
120 g (4 oz) flour, rice = 1 teacupful 
230 g (8 oz) dried fruit = 1 level cupful 
230 g (8 oz) butter = 1 level cupful 
230 g (8 oz) rice, sugar = 1 level cupful 

Spoon guide 

2 level teaspoons = 1 level dessertspoon 
(pudding spoon)- 

2 level dessertspoons = 1 level 

tablespoon 

Fluid 

280 ml (Vi pint) of liquid = 1 normal 
camp mugful 

1 normal (level) teaspoon = 5 millilitres 

(These measures are repeated in 
Appendix C) 
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RATION PURCHASING (.1 TDK 

The weights and measures prouded in this guide are based on awr.igc 
requirements. Il ma\ be necessary to adjust up or down ueeordmg to t!v, 

people in your camping group 


( ategory 

Item 

Average Qty per meal 
per person (unless 
otherwise indicated) 

IRISH M HA IS 

Steak 

200 grams (7oz) 


Roast beef, mutton, pork. 

140-170 grants 


lamb, corned beet, chops, 
beef stew 

(5-6oz) 


Bacon rashers 

60-70 grants (2-2oz) 

COLD MEATS 

Silverside. meat loaf. 



frankfurters, saveloys, 
devon and other types of 
sausage, canned ham 

170 grams (6oz) 

FISH 

Fish fillets 

Smoked fish, frozen fish 

140 grams (5oz) 


fish fingers, tinned salmon 

170 grams (6oz) 

POULTRY 

Chicken 

200-230 grams (7-8oz) 

VEGETABLES 

Broad beans 

170 grams (6oz) 

(fresh) 

String beans 

115 grams (4oz) 


Brussels sprouts 

70 grams (2-2 1 /: oz) 


Carrots 

85 grams (3oz) 


Cabbage 

170 grams (6oz) 


Cauliflower 

140 grams (5oz) 


Corn cobs 

1-2 per person 


Lettuce 

% head 


Onions 

I per person 


Peas 

140 grams (5oz) 


Potatoes 

200 grams (7oz) 


Pumpkin 

170 grams (7oz) 


Tomatoes 

140 grams (5oz) 


Turnips 

70 grams (2-2'/20z) 

VEGETABLES 

Beans 

85 grams (3oz) 

(frozen) 

Brussels sprouts 

30-60 grams (l-2oz) 


Carrots 

30-60 grams (l-2oz) 

(see a/so, notes 

Cauliflower 

70 grams (2-2lAoz) 

on dehydrated 

Peas 

70 grams (2-2'/:OZ) 

and freeze-dried 
foods, page 76) 

Mixed vegetables 

85-100 grams (3-3'Yoz) 
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Average Qty per meal 

Category Item per person (unless 

otherwise indicated) 


HOUR 

Plain flour 

Self-raising flour 

60 grams (3oz) 

85 grams (3oz) for 
pancakes, etc. 

115 grams (4oz) for 
dampers, twists 

FRUIT 

Oranges, apples, pears. 


(fresh) 

bananas 

1 per person 


Plums, grapes 

115 grams (4oz) 

FRUIT 

Apricots, apples 

30 grams (loz) 

(dried) 

Prunes 

60 grams (2oz) 

GENERAT 

Bread 

300 grams or loaf. 

There are 24 slices 
to a 680 gram loaf 


Butter, margarine 

60 grams (2oz) 


Bacon 

60-70 grams (2-2 !/ 20 z) 


Biscuits 

85 grams (3oz) 


Cooking oil 

2.5 millilitres 


Cereal 

60 grams (2oz) 


Cheese 

30-4) grams (I-U/ 2 OZ) 


Cake 

60 grams (2oz) 


Coffee 

5 grams ( l / 6 oz) 


Cocoa 

7 grams (!4oz) 


Custard powder 

7 grams {'Aoz) 


Dripping, lard 

170 grams (6oz) per 
week 


Eggs 

1-2 per Scout 


Fruit juices 

115 millitres (4fl.oz) 


Golden syrup 

30 grams (loz) per day 


Honey 

30 grams (loz) per day 


Jam 

60 grams (2oz) per day 


Jelly 

!4 pkt per day 


Macaroni 

45 grams (U/ 2 OZ) 


Milk (fresh) 

570 millilitres 
(1 pint) per day 


Milk (powdered) 

85 grams (3oz) per day 
(makes 1 pint) 


Milk (condensed) 

30 grams (loz) 


Porridge 

35 grams (1 l4oz) 
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Category 

GENERAL 


CANNED 

ITEMS 


Item 


Pepper 

Raisins 

Rice 

Sultanas 

Sago 

Salt 

Salad Dressing 

Soup (canned) 

Soup (packet) 

Spaghetti 

Sugar 

Tapioca 

Tea 

Tea bags 

Peas, carrots, corn 

Tomatoes 

Baked beans 

Fruit salad 

Peaches, pears. 

Meats 

Beetroot 


Average Qty per meal 
per person (unless 
otherwise indicated) 

5 grams (%oz) week 
20 grams (%oz) 

30 grams (loz) 

20 grams C/joz) 

45 grams (l'^oz) 

15 grams oz) 

45 grams (1 V 20 Z) 

Va tin per person 
Va packet per person 
45 grams (P/ 2 OZ) 

30 grams (loz) 

115 grams (4oz) 

5 grams ('/^oz) 

1 per person 

85 grams (3oz) 

115-145 grams (4-5oz) 
145 grams (5oz) 

145 grams (5oz) 

115 grams (4oz) 
140-170 grams (5-6oz) 
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The Outdoor Cooking Timer 


Food 

Category 



FISH 


POULTRY 


SOUPS 


EGGS 


SWEETS 


Food 

Item 


Steak, chops 
Beef 

Corned Beef 
Lamb, mutton, 
veal 
Pork 

Stew 

Sausages 

Frankfurts 

Savelovs 



Chicken etc. 


Broad beans 

Cabbage, 

Brussels 

sprouts 

Carrots, 

parsnips 

Cauliflower 

Pumpkin 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 


Mixed Veg. 


Fruit fritters 
Stewed Fruit 
Rice 

Express Rice 


Cooking 

Method 


Fried 

Roasted 

Boiled 

Roasted 

Roasted 

Simmered 

Fried 

Boiled 




Roasted 


Boiled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Boiled 

Fried 

Boiled 

Boiled 


Simmered 


Fried 

Boiled 

Hardboiled 



Guide to cooking time 


20-25 mins. 

25 mins, per 454g (lib) 
25-30 mins, per 454g (lib) 
20 mins, per 454g (lib) 
plus 20 mins, more 
25 mins, per 454g (lib) 
plus 30 mins, more 
2-2 V 2 hours 
15-20 mins. 

15-20 mins. 


7-10 mins, per 454g (lib) 
10-15 mins, per 454g (lib) 


20 mins, per 454g (lib) 


20-30 mins. 

25-30 mins. 

35-40 mins. 

20-25 mins. 
25-30 mins. 
25-35 mins 
10 mins. 

30 mins. 

30 mins. 


1 Zj-2 hours 


2- 3 mins. 

3- 4 mins. 

5-6 mins, (for salads) 


10 mins. 
25-30 mins. 
15 mins. 

7 mins. 
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Cooking utensils. 
Kitchens and Hygiene 





Whether you are taking part in an 
overnight hike, weekend camp, four- 
day camp or a seven-day wilderness 
trek, you will have need for a variety of 
cooking utensils, at least some elements 
of an outdoor camp kitchen and, of 
course, a cooking fire. 

The cooking utensils required, the 
method of cooking, the type of fire and 
the need to build a camp kitchen of 
some form, will be dictated by: 

• the volume and style of food to be 
prepared 

• the time to be spent at a particular 
camping spot 

• the method of travel (hiking or 
vehicle, etc.) beca’ se this will dictate 
the amount of food and equipment 
that can be carried. 

Cooking and Kitchen 
Equipment 

In reviewing the menus prepared, the 
camp cook will need to check that the 
necessary gear will be present to enable 
him to do a satisfactory job. 

Suggested cooking equipment for a 
standing camp for 6 to 8 people: 

4 saucepans, cooking pots or billies of 
various sizes 

1 large frypan (or two small ones) 

2 cooking spoons (preferably wooden) 
2 tin openers 

2 mixing bowls (preferably aluminium) 
2 cooking forks 
1 carving knife 


1 small knife (for peeling) 

2 vegetable peelers 
1 egg slice 

1 ladle 

salt and pepper shakers 
food tongs 

aluminium foil, plastic bags, rubber 
bands 

1 measure (liquid) 

1 chopping board 

anti-pollution bag for garbage (heavy 
durable canvas) 

Kitchen Equipment 

fire irons, or fire grille 

hotplate 

camp oven 

water heater 

camp preparation table 

food box 

2 buckets for carrying water 

1 fire bucket 

2 dishes for washing up 
1 dish for handwashing 

dishmop, scouring pads, steel wool, tea 
towels, muslin (or similar) for food 
storage safe 

Naturally, there will be camps where 
you will only require some of these 
items, especially if you are hiking or 
carrying all of the gear in packs. On 
other occasions, you may improvise 
from materials found about the camp¬ 
site to make kitchen equipment you 
would normally bring. 
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Camp gadgets 



OZ-Ti 

&#o(/s*/>s//££r 


It is amazing what can be done with 
bush timber, fencing wire, tin cans and 
drums, plastic bags and sheeting, and 
aluminium foil to make life comfort¬ 
able and cooking duties easier in 
camp. 

The conservation-minded camper will 
never use living timber to make 
gadgets. Dead bush timber, boxes, 
broom handles, bamboo, wire and 
string will provide you with the basic 
necessities for most gadgets. 


SX£AS£- T/>AP AA/£> 
SOA/r-AWAy 


Kitchen Hygiene 

It’s a good idea to nominate one cook 
to ‘stay clean’ — handle the food and 
prepare and cook it while others can get 
‘dirty’ tending the fire, disposing of 
refuse, cleaning the gear, and so on. 
By rotating a cooking team daily, or on 
a meal basis, everyone gets a fair share 
of the work and also picks up 
experience. 






















Disposal of Rubbish 

You should never throw scraps, peel¬ 
ings, papers or rubbish about the 
kitchen site. They only attract flies and 
ants and bush animals at night. In fact, 
if you don’t throw anything down, you 
won’t have to pick it up! 

However, you should do the following 
in the interests of good kitchen 
management: 

• Burn papers, packets, tins and foil 
used in cooking, after each meal; then 
rake out the tin and foil, batter into a 
small mass and place in your ‘anti¬ 
pollution’ bag to take home, along with 
plastics, bottles and other non¬ 
destructive items for disposal in 
normal garbage collections. 

• Peelings and raw vegetables, etc. can 
be buried; they will make compost. 
Where it is absolutely necessary to bury 
garbage, it should be buried deep to 
prevent bush animals digging it* up. 

Dry Refuse Pit 

Depending on the duration of the 
camp, a pit about 50 cm square and 75 
cm deep can be dug to take items like 
peels, vegetables and leftover meal 
servings. 


Each time items are deposited in the 
pit, they should be covered with some 
earth to keep off flies and other insects. 



prevalent, sprinkle a little ‘Tugon fly 
bait’ powder about to ward off or 
eliminate the intruders. 


Waste Water Disposal 

A grease pit for the disposal of greasy 
water or wet refuse is essential in any 
camp kitchen and the type you con¬ 
struct will depend on whether the soil is 
absorbent or of the hard non-absorbent 
type. 

An effective grease pit must 

• trap the grease and scraps of food in 
the water so they can be burnt 

• allow the remaining water to soak 
away 

• not attract flies 

• be conveniently situated outside the 
immediate kitchen area, away from 
the camp traffic flow. 



Food storage 

Apart from having a tent or tent fly 
under which rations (in ration boxes) 
can be stored, along with surplus 
equipment, consideration must be 
given to the storage of certain foods, 
such as 

a) fresh meat and milk which can spoil 
if not maintained at low 
temperatures 

b) butter, processed meats (such as 
bacon, garlic sausage) fruit and 
fresh vegetables that need to be kept 
cool 
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c) dried or canned foods that keep at 
air temperature. 

While portable iceboxes and dry ice 
units might be practicable in long 
standing camps, they are usually ‘out’ 
in short camps and, as a result, campers 
often have to resort to forms of ‘bush 
refrigerators’ which are effective in 
most cases. 

• If you are camped near a creek, it is 
possible to keep some foods (e.g. 
butter) stored in polybags in the water. 
However, remember to anchor the 
bags! 



• You can achieve the same results by 
placing perishables in a dixie in the 
shady part of the stream. 


O/X/BS OR&iUieS 



• A hole in the ground (one metre 
square by one metre deep) near the 
stream, lined with stones from the creek 
and covered, will achieve similar 
results. 


war 



L.EAVBS 


war 

PAPE/? 
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• You can construct an evaporation 
cooler using two buckets and a large 
drape of cheesecloth or muslin. 


BUCKET 

COOLER 


PA/C OP 
WArap 


pa/c w/rp 
aooa 



PABP/C 
PPAWSi 
WATERS 


The top bucket contains water in which 
the cheesecloth is immersed. The edges 
are draped so that they cover the lower 
bucket containing the perishable food. 
The water evaporates and creates a 
lower temperature for the food below. 
The hotter the day, the higher the rate 
of evaporation and the cooler your 
food is kept. 
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Of course, the logical thing to do is to 
plan menus that avoid foods which 
perish rapidly. If you are going to use 
fresh meat, it should be cooked as soon 
as possible after arriving in camp and, 
if necessary, reheated later. 

Preliminary preparations for carrying 
fresh meat to camp would be freezing it 
and wrapping it well in heavy alumin¬ 
ium foil. 

Insects and animals can be a constant 
threat to food supplies unless precau¬ 
tions are taken. If you have ration 
storage boxes, these will reduce your 
worries. Failing that, you can place 
your goods in a heavyweight plastic bag 
and conveniently harness the bag in a 
tree with a rope. 



/ACPPP POOO 
A/Y£> AWAY PPOM 

Y/VSPCTS AA/jD 

ASS/MAL$. 


no 


Many a camper who has left a box of 
cereal with his cooking gear in the open 
at night has been surprised to find it 
missing in the morning — possums and 
kangaroo rats are hungry and inquisi¬ 
tive animals after dark! 


POP 


ATSSOPS 
SOAPOS 
POS/7VOAS 



PAAAS 

COl£APS/3/.£ CAMP A.APOPP 
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Some Food Storage Tips 

• A few grains of rice placed in the salt 
shaker will absorb the moisture, stop 
salt from lumping and keep it dry. 

• To prevent cheese moulding, wrap it 
in cheesecloth dipped in vinegar. 

• To check the freshness of your eggs, 
place them in a billycan or saucepan of 
water. If they rise and float, they are not 
fresh. 

• To speed up the ripening of green 
fruit such as bananas, store in a plastic 
bag. The gases given off by the fruit 
speed up the ripening process. 

Washing Up Time 

Plenty of hot water is the key to good 
dishwashing in camp. While detergents 
do a good job of cleaning most eating 
and cooking utensils, it takes hot 
rinsing water to sterilize them and 
provide sufficient heat to dry them 
quickly by themselves. 


If you have boiling water for the final 
rinse, and then let the utensils dry in the 
air, you will find it more sanitary than 
repeatedly using teatowels. A drop of 
antibacterial solution in the last rinse 
will add the seal of purity! 

These proven tips for camp cooks will 
certainly help reduce washing-up time: 

• a thick layer of soap applied to the 
outside of billycans, dixies, pots, camp 
oven and frying pans, etc. before 
cooking makes it considerably easier to 
remove black, grime and grease. Don’t 
overclean the outsides of billies; a black 
billy boils much faster than a shiny one! 

• Keep milk billies and dixies clean by 
lining them with a polybag. 

• Don’t allow residues of stews and 
fries to harden in billies, pots or 
frypans. Put water in them and allow 
them to simmer near the fire while 
you’re eating — it makes the job of 
washing up much easier. 
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Presentation of the Meal 

The presentation of the meal can make 
all the difference to the way it is eaten. 

Certainly it can be difficult to keep 
food warm and appetizing in camp, but 
if you do not have a camp oven for hot 
food storage, use an inverted billy or 
dixie lid on top of a billy or dixie of 
boiling water to do the job. 

A camp cook's objective should be to 
have the first course served up piping 


hot on the plates at the scheduled time 
while the second course is simmering. 
Most essentially, the food should be 
served — not slopped — into the plates. 
There is no reason for camp meals to be 
served or eaten with less regard for 
table manners than at home. 

If you want to add a final expert touch 
— think about the arrangement of the 
food on the plate, and the addition of 
colour (a slice of tomato, a little grated 
carrot perhaps). 
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purify Your water 


Water pollution is a problem today 
which is not only confined to streams 
and rivers. Carelessness in personal 
hygiene, and unclean water containers 
or tanks in caravans and boats, can also 
contribute to the pollution of your own 
water supply. If you are responsible for 
the preparation of food and beverages 
for your party, you should be aware of 
the many factors that contribute to 
water pollution, and the health threats 
posed. 


/7f\ 
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traced 


others. Even cholera 


The Environment 

Water contamination was not a prob¬ 
lem in Australia some two or three 
decades ago. Water from most streams 
was reasonably safe to drink except in 
obviously hazardous places. With the 
building boom of the fifties and sixties 
and the spread of the population accom¬ 
panied by sewerage, sullage and drain¬ 
age (some of it makeshift) it was not 
long before water in many streams, 
including wilderness ones, became 
polluted in some form or another. 
Council water authorities were report¬ 
ing streams contaminated with badteria 
such as Escherichia coli (causes diarr¬ 
hoea and enteric fever), Kbebsiella 
(bowel and kidney disorders) and other 
micro-organisms that cause minor 
stomach and intestinal disorders. Seep¬ 
age from sewers introduced Streptococ¬ 
cus faecalis into some water supplies 
while isolated cases of amoebic dysen¬ 
tery from the hystolytica parasite were 


reported in a stream near Brisbane. 
Most people wh ) are used to enjoying 
the benefits and protection of town/city 
chlorinated water supplies, tend to 
assume that all water is safe. They will 
confidently drink water without a 
second thought unless it looks or tastes 
bad. Unfortunately, most contaminated 
water cannot be judged by sight, taste or 
smell. 

How then, can you make a judgment? 
You really can’t,so it’s best to play safe 
and purify all of your drinking and 
cooking water especially if you are 
unsure of its source. You can boil it for 
five to ten minutes; this will generally 
destroy most bacteria but boiling your 
water is not always practical, especially 
if thirsty people have to wait for it to 
cool before drinking it. 

The most reliable method of purifying 
water is to use ‘ Puritabs' effervescent 
water purifying tablets. These tablets 
have been officially accepted by Bri¬ 
tain’s Ministry of Defence as a compo¬ 
nent of emergency ration packs and are 
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used by armed forces throughout the 
world, by civil authorities in emergency 
situations, explorers, tourists and cam¬ 
pers. Laboratory tests show they des¬ 
troy all the micro-organisms already 
discussed as well as many others and are 
virtually tasteless. 

•One 'Puritabs’ tablet sterilises one litre 
(1.75 pints) of water in 10 minutes — or 
two litres, if left for thirty minutes. For 
water suspected or known to be heavily 
contaminated, use two ‘Puritabs'. 


• For sterilisation of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, use three Puritabs in one litre of 
water. 

• Where larger volumes of water need 
treatment, such as tank water at holiday 
cottages or tanks in caravans, boats, 
etc.. ‘Puritabs Maxi’ are ideal. One 
'Puritabs'Maxi sterilises 25 litres of wat¬ 
er.'Puritabs'and‘Puritabs Maxi' are 
available from Scout Outdoor Centres, 
chemists and leading outdoor equip¬ 
ment centres. 


‘AT RISK’ GROUPS 
AND POSSIBLE WATER 
CONTAMINATION SOURCES 


Group 

Method of 
Travel 

Water Sources 

Degree of 
Risk 

Recommended 

Purification 

hikers, campers, 
cavers, hunters, 
climbers 

generally by 
foot 

via water bottles and 

streams en route 

high 

‘Puritabs’ 

Holiday family 
camping 

varied 

caravan tanks; 
containers, cottage 
water tanks, wells, 
open drums, buckets 

high 

‘Puritabs Maxi’ for 
tanks, wells and 
drums. ‘Puritabs’ 
for smaller con¬ 
tainers. 

Caravanning, 
campervans, etc 

vehicle 

via on-board tanks 
and containers with 
‘top ups’ en route 
from all sources 

moderate 
to high 

‘Puritabs Maxi’ for 
tanks and ‘Puritabs’ 
for small con¬ 
tainers. 

boating, 
yachting and 
canoeing 

water craft 

via on-board tanks, 
containers with 
possible ‘top ups’ en 
route from all sources 

moderate 

‘Puritabs Maxi’ for 
tanks and ‘Puritabs’ 
for small con¬ 
tainers. 
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The Carry in / Carry out Camp Garbage Bag 


The old outdoor slogan advising one to 
‘Bash, Bum and Bury’ all camp garbage 
is out. The modern conservation- 
minded camper and outdoor cook will 
ensure that he leaves nothing behind 
except his thanks to the owners of the 
property. 

The use of carry in/carry out garbage 
bags is now in, and everyone should 
carry home their fair share*of the camp 
refuse (bottles, tins, plastic wrappings, 
foil, etc.) for disposal through normal 
channels. The space these items will 
take up when compressed is quite small 
and the overall weight of refuse on the 
journey home, is a fraction of the 
weight of the food carried into camp. 

Remember — plastics, aluminium foil 
and glass will not dissolve in the earth. 

Plastics that are burnt pollute the air 
and plastics that have been buried may 
be dug up by bush animals who, in 
some instances, have choked when 
trying to swallow them. 

Tin cans that are burnt, bashed and 
buried take years to rust away and in 
some instances, are dug up by other 
campers or bush animals. They can 
then cause injuries when trodden upon 
or become collecting containers for 
water and breeding places for mosqui¬ 
toes. By all means bash and burn cans 
— but then cool them and place in your 
carry in/carry out garbage bag. 
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How to Make the Bag (about 2 cm wide) or a metal hose clip 

The diagrams show how you can make with a wing nut will provide the means 

the garbage bag. It should contain a to seal up the neck of the bag and 

strong plastic inner liner (preferably a ensure that nothing will spill into your 

disposable one). A strong rubber band rucsack. 
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Cooking Fire Fuels 
and Gear 


Traditionally, Australians h-avc always 
regarded the open fire as an integral part 
of their outdoor cooking activities. 
However, with readily available fire¬ 
wood becoming scarcer and scarcer in 
popular bushwalking, camping and 
picnic spots, more people are resorting 
to the use of other heating methods for 
their cooking. There is also a far greater 
emphasis, these days, on conservation 
and on keeping pollution to a minimum. 

Charcoal Fires 

Charcoal is much easier to use than 
wood and if used correctly, provides a 
more constant and even heat for cook¬ 
ing. Available in convenient carry- 
packs as charcoal lumps, briquettes or 
smaller briquettes called heat beads , it is 
reasonably easy to light. 

Using the charcoal lumps, merely add a 
firestarter such as a ‘Lucifer’ (twigs and 
light kindling will do as well), light it and 
pyramid the charcoal around it. You 
will find that the lumps burn with a 
slight flame at times and ample draught 
is usually needed to give a good start. 





Allow burning for fifteen minutes or so, 
then spread the charcoal over the grate 
and when this is just about grey-white all 
over in appearance, commence your 
cooking. Briquettes and ‘Heat Beads’ 
are a little more dif icult to start than the 
lump charcoal. If you pyramid them 
about a firestarter and soak them with 
methylated spirits (allowing the spirits 
to soak well in) you should experience 
no problem in lighting. When lit, the 
briquettes produce a grey ash on their 
surface after about half an hour. Cook¬ 
ing can then commence. 

The following tips may be useful if you 
haven’t used charcoal for cooking 
before: 

• Use a shallow layer of charcoal for 
grilling and a deeper layer for roasting. 

T///S CZZASCOAZ ST0VJF W/TZ/ 
Z/AZ/0- OSTSATT0 S07-/SSTS/S, 
CAZZ ST MAOS ZZZ A SOZ/OOZ 
ZATTAZ VZOSZC SZ/OZ*. S/ZT 
Z>TSTZZ/>S C>ZZ TZ/T /TCMSTZ? 

TO ST Z=TZ> SC/T ATTTT /T A 
STASOZZASAT SZZT AZZ0 T//C/S 

POSTASZT. 
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• To increase the cooking heat, reduce 
the distance between the food and the 
charcoal and allow ample ventilation. 
The reverse applies if heat is to be 
reduced. 

• When adding fresh charcoal to main¬ 
tain the fire, let it warm on the outside of 
the fire before moving under the food 
cooking area. 

Warning 

• Don’t pour inflammable liquids onto 
a partly lit fire; it’s liable to explode in 
your face. 

• If sprinkling water on the fire to 
reduce heat, proceed with care as 
exploding steam may throw ash onto the 
food. 

If you douse the fire with water to put it 
out, any charcoal not completely burnt 
can be dried in the sun and re-used. 
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Charcoal Cooking Gear 

Perhaps the simplest gear you can 
obtain for charcoal cooking, is a metal 
garbage bin lid. This is portable and can 
be raised some 40cm on bricks, rocks or 
earth above the ground for ease of 
cooking. Wire coat hangers make excel¬ 
lent kebab skewers and wooden handles 
can be fashioned from cotton reels. 
Your air bed pump will also be a handy 
item to ventilate the charcoal when you 
first light it. A handy charcoal type fire 
is the Tucker Wav Portable Bar-B-Q 
which is 23 cm x 36 cm x 2.5 cm. Made 
by Aluminium Alloy Pty Ltd of Sydney, 
it is electroplated steel, easily disman¬ 
tled for cleaning and comes with a vinyl 
cover for protection. It will fit snugly 
under the car seat or in your rucksack. 
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There are also a number of portable 
barbecues available which are ideal for 
patio or picnic use. They generally 
consist of a metal fire bowl mounted on 
detachable legs, and are primarily 
designed for use with heat beads or 
wood rather than charcoal for they 
usually have no provision for a draught 
under the fire, which is essential for 
charcoal. While some of these portable 
barbecues use a hot plate, most have a 
grill. It is advisable to obtain one with a 
handle adjustment which enables you to 
lower or raise the cooking surface (grill) 
— otherwise there is no method of 
controlling the heat. 


Heat Tablet Cooking 

There are a number of heat tablets on 
the market which are good for warming 
tinned food, boiling small quantities of 
water (300-600 ml) or cooking items that 
don’t require long periods of time. 
Probably the best known are the Meta 
heating tablets or those supplied with 
the Esbit Cooker. Tablets can be used 
with the small one litre tin can cooker of 
the style described on page 41 under 
‘Tincraft’ or with the small commercial¬ 
ly designed metal cookers for which the 
tablets were expressly made. If you do 
not have a stove, make a small ‘hollow 
dish’ of rocks in which you can burn the 
tablets and in which your tinned food or 
cooking container can stand. 

Heat Tablet Cooking Gear 

The Esbit stove or cooker is a very 
compact and sturdy unit and providing 
you are prepared to restrict your cook¬ 
ing within the limits discussed, you will 
find it most useful. It folds down into a 
flat compact unit and the box of fuel 
blocks can be stored inside it when not 
in use. 
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Gas Cooking 

Gas cooking is rapidly replacing all 
other forms of cooking in the Australian 
outdoors. Apart from being clean, 
economical and providing for a range of 
adjustable heats for different types of 
cooking, gas comes in a wide range of 
cylinder capacities as well as in dispos¬ 
able cylinders. Another advantage of 
using gas lies in the range of the various 
accessories that can be attached to the 
cylinders for lighting, heating, cooking 
and home handyman tasks. 
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Gas Cooking Gear 

Most camping outlets, including Scout 
Outdoor Centres, carry a wide range of 
gas cooking, heating and lighting gear 
from major manufacturers such as 
Primus. Companion. Maxie and Camp¬ 
ing Gaz. It’s a good idea to keep to one 
brand; otherwise you could find your¬ 
self involved in costly outlays for 
regulators and adaptors because of the 
wide range of left and right hand thread 
connections, cylinder pressures, and so 
on. When buying gear that uses dispos¬ 
able cylinders, ensure that refills are 
readily available and can be removed' 
before they are empty. Some disposable 
cylinders like that used for the Camping 
Gaz S 2005. cannot be removed until 
empty. 

Primus has a wide range of compact gas 
cooking gear, including recessed quick 
heating burner att tchments for cylin¬ 
ders, twin and triple burners (some with 
grillers) and other cooking accessories 
like barbecue plates, toasters, etc. 
Further gear illustrations are given 
under ‘Barbecuing’ on page 68. 
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Other Fuel Cooking 

Outdoor cooking gear burning other 
types of fuel such as the Swedish Opti- 
mus 8R is also available on the market. 
This type of unit usually burns unleaded 
petrol such as Mobilite or Shel/ite but 
requires preheating with a burning paste 
or spirits of some type. While usually 
providing good, adjustable heat and 
trouble free operations if the instruc¬ 
tions are followed, the present energy 
crisis is making it difficult and expensive 
to secure fuel. Again, carriage of such 
fuel is heavy, bulky and somewhat 
dangerous. 
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Cooking Fires 


For campers, fires have always been a 
source of warmth on a chilly morning, 
a means of cooking traditional camp 
‘tucker and an area around which they 
can relax after a hearty evening meal, 
for a yarn and a song. 

In today’s world, these attributes still 
remain very important but the camp 
fire itself is rapidly changing. The 
conservation-style fire is in! 

It should minimize smoke (pollution), 
give maximum heat with minimum 
fuel, protect grass and soil and, as 
always, be constructed so as to prevent 
the risk of bushfires. 

While there is an ever-increasing trend 
to cooking by portable stoves of 
various types, their cost and weight or 
the availability of fuel supplies prohibit 
their use on some occasions. 


Selecting a Fire 

Choose the type of fire that will best 
suit your purpose. You are able to cook 

by: 

• direct heat: boiling, steaming, brais¬ 
ing and frying in billies, pots, frying 
pans, as well as grilling, toasting, 
roasting or cooking in foil over an open 
fire. 

• reflected heat: baking and roasting 
— using an oven, spit or reflector oven 
or shield. 

• stored heat: haybox cooking, 
bushman's, Dutch or camp oven, 
burying foods in hot coals, pit cooking 
or cooking on stones heated in the fire. 



In a standing camp of some duration, 
you may select several styles of Fires, 
depending on the menu requirements 
and it would not be unusual to have an 
oven or reflector oven for baking, plus 
one or two open altar style fires for 
general cooking. 

If your party is only halting for the 
night, a hunter’s fire or trench fire 
would probably suffice to boil the billy 
and heat food for ihe evening meal and 
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Firewood and Firelighting 

The best-constructed fireplace is virtu¬ 
ally useless without an equally good 
supporting fire. The cook who has to 
cough and stumble through a penetrat¬ 
ing smoke haze with weeping eyes will 
not have his heart and effort in the job 
ahead. 

Knowledge of which timber will burn 
rapidly to get a fire under way, or will 
burn slowly to produce good heat or 
coals, is something the outdoor cook 
must find out from experience. Timbers 
will vary from one part of the country 
to another but the following guide 
should help: 

• Pines and wattles are usually good 
for starting fires. 

• The bloodwoods, yellow box and 
yellow gums, as well as the red ironbark 
and red box, are good general burners. 

• Poplars, willows and titrees tend to 
smoke and smoulder. 

To get a fire going, you will need tinder 
and kindling to commence with, fol¬ 
lowed by heavier timber. 

Place your tinder in the fireplace (dry 
bark, grass, leaves or very thin twigs) 
and build your kindling (heavier twigs 
or dry timber splinters) around the 
tinder like an Indian teepee. Twigs and 
branches that snap when bent burn 
better than those that only bend. 
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Continue to add branches or wood that 
is progressively larger, keeping the 
overall pile (or teepee) loose to allow 
air to circulate. Then light the tinder. 
Let the fire burn well before adding too 
much larger timber. 

A flaming fire will boil water quickly 
and is ideal for reflector cooking. 
However, a slow-burning fire providing 
good coals or embers is the ideal type 
for general cooking, especially with 
foil. 


If caught unprepared on wet days, 
select your timber and kindling from 
the driest timber on a dead branch. It 
may be necessary to shave off the wet 
bark, split the branches to expose the 
dry centre, or even make some fuzz 
sticks. After that, there should be no 
reason a fire can’t be started, particu¬ 
larly if you are fully prepared with 
some firestarter tablets in your pocket. 


The cook must ensure that an adequate 
store of firewood plus tinder and 
kindling is present at all times and that, 
in the event of rain, it is adequately 
covered with a sheet of plastic or a 
space blanket. Sometimes a hollow log 
or cave will provide a dry storage area 
for firewood. - 
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Prevent Bush Fires 

‘Chaperone your fire; don't let it go out 
alone.' 

One of the attractions of camping is the 
privilege of using an open fire. It 
provides a means of producing tasty 
meals, shedding invigorating warmth 
on a frosty morning or producing the 
medium for relaxation on a starry 
night, when you and fellow campers 
can gather around the flickering flames 
in bonds of friendship. 

It can also bring death and destruction 
for the careless camper in the form of a 
bushfire commenced because of insuffi¬ 
cient safeguards. At all times, observe 
commonsense rules and abide by 
firelighting regulations, which vary 
from season to seasoi and from one 
part of the country to another. 


Before Lighting Up 

• Check for firelighting regulations in 
the area concerned, especially for total 
fire bans. Keep a portable radio handy 
in camp to keep abreast of news 
announcements. 

• Select a fireplace away from dried 
bush, grass, overhanging dead foliage 
and buildings. 

• Clear all dry and inflammable 
material for at least three metres 
around the actual fire, as a minimum. 

• Have a bucket of water handy in case 
of an emergency. 

• If in doubt about wind force, use a 
trench fire. 


WITH WATER 
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After Lighting Up 

• Keep the fire as small as possible; 
aim for the maximum heat with the 
minimum fuel. 

• If strong or gusty winds arise, put the 
fire out if there is any danger it might 
spread. 

• Burn tins, paper and all garbage at 
the end of each meal. 

• Never leave a fire unattended. 

After Use 

• Extinguish all lighted pieces of wood 
and embers with water. Place the palm 
of your hand near the ashes. If you feel 
warmth, the fire is probably not out. 
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logs as/z> sr/c/cs. 
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• Bash all tins flat, roll any burnt foil 
into balls and carry home in your carry 
in/carry out bag with any plastics or 
other non-destructible refuse. 

• If necessary, dig a hole and place the 
remains of the fire in it, fill in, stamp 
down the earth and smooth off the 
surface. 

• Fill in any fire trench and replace the 
topsoil sod so that the trench is no 
longer visible. Throw water, if possible, 
on the topsoil sod to help rejuvenate 
natural growth. 
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Camp Oven 
Cooking 


At standing camps, on long weekends 
or during the Christmas-New Year 
vacation, the camp oven can be a 
valuable asset. Whether it is con¬ 
structed from a biscuit tin or a cleaned 
kerosene drum, it is possible to prepare 
any dish that pleases the palate — 
chicken, casserole, meat pasties, piping 
hot camp bread and even biscuits. 

The camp oven can take many forms as 
will be seen from the illustrations in this 
and other sections of the book. 

Use the oven as you would use the oven 
at home, but with one reminder — the 
onus is on you to keen the fire going 
and the heat ‘coming’! 

The Dutch Oven 

The Dutch oven is not dissimilar to the 
bushman’s oven seen in the outback 
and Gulf country of Queensland. 


The recessed lid also makes it possible 
to open and inspect the food being 
cooked. To clean the oven, preheat it, 
rub with butter and wipe with paper or 
paper tissues. 

Anthill Ovens 

In northern and western Queensland, 
and in the outback of Australia, 
generally, white ant or termite nests 
(commonly referred to as anthills) are 
popular forms of ovens and suppliers of 
continuous heat for long-standing 
camps. 

When the heavy, earthlike crust of the 
nest is broken, a brown honeycombed 
type of interior is revealed; this is 
combustible. As illustrated, an oven 
can be inserted in the anthill and a fire 
kindled below it to get the interior 
burning. 



Made of thick cast iron (sometimes 
aluminium), it has a recessed (or 
flanged) cover that allows you to place 
hot coals on top while the rest of the 
oven rests on three short legs, above the 
heat of a bed of coals, to prevent the 
food burning or sticking to the bottom 
of the oven. 
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It may take an hour or two for the 
interior to catch aglow but once it is 
going it will continue to burn (some¬ 
times for 3-5 days, depending on the 
size of the nest) until the honeycombed 
interior material is exhausted. The 
longer the anthill burns, the greater the 
concentration of the heat. 

If your oven is kept closed, even heavy 
rain will not stop the anthill burning. 
Just think — continuous heat, no 
smoke and no maintenance! 

Here are some camp oven recipes that 
are winners with any camping party. 
Quantities are based on four people, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Chicken Corn Bake 

Ingredients: 1 large tin sweet corn, 450g 
cooked chicken, 3 cups mashed 
potatoes (or instant potato), !4 tea¬ 
spoon Worcestershire sauce, salt, pep¬ 
per, butter. 

Method: Drain the corn and place in a 
baking dish together with the chopped 
chicken. Add salt, pepper, a teaspoon 
butter and sprinkle the Worcestershire 
sauce over all. Cover with an inch layer 
of mashed potato, garnish with butter 
and place in the heated camp oven for 
20-25 minutes or until the potato is 
browned. 

Corned Beef and Tomato Hash 

Ingredients: 1 small tin tomatoes, 500g 
tinned corned meat, 1 pkt. cheese and 
onion crisps, salt, pepper, butter. 
Method: Cut the corned meat into 
slices sufficient to cover the bottom of a 
medium baking dish. Drain the juice 
from the tomatoes and spread them 
over the corned beef; add salt and 
pepper to taste. Next crush the cheese 
and onion crisps, sprinkle over the 
tomatoes and garnish with blobs of 
butter. Bake for 15-20 minutes. 



DRUM OVEN MADE: FROM 

4 GALLON DRUM 


Macaroni Cheese 

Ingredients: 200g macaroni, 2 cups 
evaporated milk, 2 cups grated (ched- 
dar) cheese, d< sh of nutmeg. 

Method: Cook the macaroni in about 4 
pints of water with a teaspoon of salt 
for 15 minutes. Drain and place in a 
bowl. Add 2 cups of evaporated milk, 
salt to taste and stir well. Grate 2 cups 
of cheese and add all but x /i cup to the 
macaroni and mix well. Pour mixture 
into a greased pie dish, cover the 
surface with dried breadcrumbs, plus 
the balance of the grated cheese. Add a 
light sprinkle of nutmeg and bake in the 
oven until nearly browned. 

Shepherd’s Pie 

Ingredients: 600g mince, 3 cups mashed 
potatoes, milk, salt, margarine and a 
half teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 
cheese. 

Method: Place the mince in the baking 
dish, season with salt and sauce. Cover 
the mince with mashed cold potato (use 
instant potato if you like). Make a 
pattern on the potato surface with a 
fork, add a few knobs of butter or 
margarine and a sprinkle of grated 
cheese. Bake for 30 minutes or until the 
potato is nicely browned. 
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Pot Roast 

Ingredients: 1kg roast, 1kg potatoes, 
0.5kg carrots, 0.5kg onions, salt, 
pepper, flour. Serves 5-6 persons. 
Method: Mix salt, flour and pepper 
and sprinkle over the roast. Brown all 
sides in hot fat in the Dutch oven. Add 
about 2 cm water and put on the lid. 
Place hot coals on the lid and simmer 
for 2-3 hours, adding water as needed, 
until the meat is tender. About 45 
minutes before the roast is cooked, add 
the peeled onions, carrots and potatoes 
suitably cut to size. 

T oad-in-the-hole 

Ingredients: 2 eggs, 1 Vi cups plain flour, 
30ml milk 500g sausages, salt, pepper. 
Method: Make an ordinary pancake 
batter using 2 eggs, 1 Vi cups plain flour, 
300ml milk, salt and pepper. Grease the 
baking dish and place it on the tray of 
your well-heated crmp oven. Pour 
enough pancake mixture to cover the 
bottom of the dish and return to the 
oven for 5-7 minutes. Next place the 
sausages in the baking dish, add 
balance of pancake mix and bake for 1 
hour. 


Baked rice pudding 

Ingredients: 115g rice, 20g butter, 90g 
sugar, 1 litre milk, sultanas or raisins 
(seedless). 

Method: Wash the fruit and rice in 
warm water and place in pie dish. Add 
the milk, sugar, butter and bake in a 
moderately hot oven for 1 Vi to 2 hours. 
A sprinkle of nutmeg can be added if 
you wish. 


Camp Oven Damper and 
Biscuits 

The versatile cook should always be 
able to turn on camp bread or damper 
and maybe biscuits for a meal when the 
bread supplies are getting stale. 

Certainly, it is possible to rejuvenate 
stale loaves of bread simply by damp¬ 
ing them slightly, wrapping in foil and 
placing in a moderately hot oven for 
20-30 minutes. However, imagine the 
surprise and kudos you will gain from 
your friends when you place a large, 
piping hot, golden brown damper on 
each plate. 


MOfff /PfAS 
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The damper is as closely related to 
Australia’s heritage as the kangaroo 
and the koala bear. According to 
’Baker’s Dictionary of Slang’, damper 
is ‘bread baked in ashes in the bush or 
outback’. 

To the early swagman, damper was a 
very simple form of bread. According 
to legend, the swagman carried a small 
bag of flour into which he poured a 
little water which was then mixed into 
dough with the surrounding flour. The 
dough was wrapped in gum leaves and 
baked in the ashes of the campfire. 
When cooked, the gumleayes were 
peeled off the damper although they 
usually left some of their own flavour. 
The cattle and sheep drovers used a 
similar mixture but upgraded the 
damper by baking it in a bushman’s 
metal oven which was usually carried in 
a saddle pouch or on the pack horse. 
The damper produced by the outdoor 
cook of today is basically the same as 
that used in days gone by. 

Dampers 

The damper formula calls for 3 parts 
(by volume) water to 10 parts self- 
raising flour with a sprinkle or pinch of 
salt. 

Mix the flour and water (add salt) to a 
thick dough. Take a handful of dough 
the size of a clenched fist, make into a 
flat pattie about 2 cm thick. When all 
the patties are ready, place on heavy 
duty foil on oven tray and bake in a hot 
oven for 10-15 minutes or until golden 
brown. They will rise to about 5 cm and 
sound hollow when tapped with a stick. 
Slice and serve well buttered. 
Variations: You can add sultanas, 
raisins or grated cheese to the mix. If 
you have any leftover pumpkin from a 
meal, mash the equivalent of 2 table¬ 
spoons of pumpkin per pattie and hey 
presto, tasty pumpkin damper! 


Drover’s Damper 

Ingredients: 3 cups of self-raising flour, 
l / 2 cup full cream powdered milk, 1 
teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons margarine, 
V/i cups water. 

Method: Mix (preferably sift) the flour 
and the powdered milk together with 
the salt, at least two or three times. Rub 
the margarine into the mix with the 
fingertips and then work into a soft 
dough with water. Stir the mixture well 
with a broad bladed knife and place the 
mixture on a well floured surface. 
Knead lightly until the dough can be 
picked up. Place the dough in a deep 
baking dish that has been greased, wipe 
over with milk and bake in a very hot 
camp oven for 20 minutes. Reduce the 
flames or coals about the oven and 
bake for a further 10 minutes or until 
the top of the damper sounds hollow 
when tapped. 

If using aluminium foil in place of a 
baking dish, allow ample room for 
expansion when wrapping the dough. 

Potato Bread 

Ingredients: 2 cups self raising flour, % 
cup mashed potatoes, 1*4 cups milk, 1 
teaspoon sugar, V 2 teaspoon salt, !4 
teaspoon nutmeg. 

Method: Mix the flour and salt well 
and sift, if possible. Add the sugar and 
mashed potatoes and rub in the potato 
until the mixture looks like bread¬ 
crumbs. Make a well in the centre of 
the mixture, add milk and nutmeg and 
mix into a dough. Knead on a floured 
surface until smooth. 

Form into a loaf and place in a small 
but deep greased baking dish. Wipe 
down with milk and bake in a moderate 
camp oven for about 40 minutes or 
until the surface is golden brown. If 
using foil instead of a baking dish, 
allow ample room for expansion when 
wrapping. 
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The use of the sun for drying food and 
evaporating salt water goes back thou¬ 
sands of years. 

Crude solar stoves were developed 
about a century ago; but they have 
become sophisticated and reasonably 
efficient only recent'y. In Europe and 
the United States, there are simple 
commercial models readily available on 
the market that are excellent for cam¬ 
pers or family use on the patio. Such 
solar reflector models will grill steaks, 
cook hot dogs, fry bacon and eggs and 
make coffee. All that is really necessary 
is clear weather because the units 
function best in sunshine. 

This chapter gives details of a model now 
available on the Australian market, 
discusses methods of undertaking 
simple solar cooking experiments, and 
tells you how to make your own solar 
cooker. Also included are some solar 
cooking tips. 


The Sun-Grill Solar Cooker 

The Dick Smith Electronics Group 
recently introduced a Swiss-developed 
solar cooker called the ‘Sun Grill’ to the 
Australian scene. For those who have 
been clamouring for ages to use the non¬ 
polluting inexhaustible energy from the 


Solar Cooking is 
now a Reality 

sun, this portable lightweight unit will 
surely make their solar cooking a 
reality! It also provides the cooking 
solution in times of total outdoor fire 
bans. 

Constructed entirely from aluminium 
and durable plastic material, the ‘Sun- 
Grill’ only takes minutes to erect. It 
weighs 6.5 kg which is generally less 
than the weight of a gas burner and 
bottle. 



To operate the cooker, you simply 
assemble the reflector, stand the unit on 
the ground or patio, point it at the sun. 
focus the rays on the cooking pot, and 
cook! 

The power of this solar unit in normal 
sunny conditions is approximately that 
of an 800 watt electric hot plate. It can, 
for example, boil a litre of water in 9-10 
minutes. 

The ‘Sun-Grill’ operates reasonably 
well even in diffused (cloudy) daylight 
conditions and the manufacturer claims 
that it cooks all foods and liquids. 
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Important 

When adjusting the reflector of the 
'Sun-Grill' or realigning it to the sun’s 
movement, always stand behind the 
reflector for protection. Additionally, 
the wearing of dark glasses provides 
protection for the eyes. The best cook¬ 
ing results are achieved when you use 
thin aluminium cooking containers with 
a non-shiny black colour base. Coating 
the base of the container with a flat 
(matt) black paint ensures that heat is 
more readily absorbed. • 


Homemade Solar Cookers 

With little expense, you can construct 
your own permanent, portable solar 
cooker using simple materials that are 
readily available. However, before 
doing so, it is necessary that you under¬ 
stand the limitations of such cookers 
and the temperatures required for foods 
to be prepared. For this purpose it is 
convenient to divide foods into three 
categories. 

1. Those which can be cooked without 
the addition of water at about 80°C 
e.g. eggs, sausages, baked potatoes, 
etc. 

2. Those which need very hot water in 
the 95°C to 100°C range e.g. spa¬ 
ghetti, green beans, etc. 

3. Those foods which need cooking at 
more than 100°C e.g. fried foods, 

. meat on a spit, cakes, etc. 

The examples of the foods in the first 
two categories (a. b) are within the scope 
of the homemade cookers discussed in 
this chapter. For foods in the 100°C plus 
range, more complicated solar cookers 
with parabolic mirrors need to be used 
and methods (outside of solar research 
laboratories) have yet to be determined. 


Try a Solar Cooking Experiment 

The simplest form of solar cooker you 
can construct, is the ‘water lens' cooker 
which is used in some third world 
countries. 

All you require is an old bicycle wheel 
rim (minus spokes and tyres) and a sheet 
of clear plastic. 

• First cover the bicycle wheel rim with 
the clear sheet of plastic and secure the 
plastic with a rope around the tyre rim. 

• Support the rim approximately waist 
high with sticks. 

• Slowly pour clear water onto the 
plastic, which will sag and form a ‘water 
lens’. At some point, this water lens will 
focus the sun’s rays into a spot at ground 
level. 

• Place two handfuls of rice into a 
metal pot contai aing 0.75 litres of water 
and put the pot at the focal point when 
the sun is approaching its highest point 
(say around 11 am). Your rice should be 
cooked in a couple of hours. 

For increased efficiency with this simple 
cooker, cover the pot with a small sheet 
of glass and insulate the pot with 
newspapers or fibre glass bats. 


The Umbrella Cooker 

The umbrella solar cooker is a little 
more sophisticated than the water lens 
model and also has the added advantage 
of providing shelter when it rains! 

• Obtain an old black umbrella. If the 
fabric is not black, paint it black with a 
vinyl matt paint. 

• Open up the umbrella so that it 
remains open, held by the handle catch. 

• Cover its interior with heavy duty 
aluminium foil using numerous spots of 
a fast-drying glue to hold it to the fabric. 
You may find it necessary to ‘iron out’ 
any bulges or wrinkles in the foil with a 
heavy wet sponge. 
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REMEMBER 

• PAINT BILLYCAN MATT BLACK 

• SUSPEND FROM ANGLE BRACK¬ 
ET DEAD CENTRE OF THE 
HANDLE 

• IF ANGLE BRACKET NOT AVAIL¬ 
ABLE, USE A PIECE OF WATER 
PIPE OR SOMETHING SIMILAR 

• HANDLE BRACKET OR PIPE 
WITH CARE—IT WILL BECOME 
VERY HOT 


• Place the umbrella in the sun (upside 
down) and position it to the sun before 
anchoring down. 

• Next determine the height at which a 
billycan will best be suspended and 
positioned to catch the sun’s rays 
reflected by the aluminium foil. You can 
do this by sliding a piece of paper up and 
down the umbrella handle to find the 
‘hot spot’. Mark the spot. Always 
remember not to allow the face or eyes 
near the spot and do not look directly 
into the reflector while it is in position. 

• Cut the umbrella handle off at the 
marked spot, and re-anchor the 
umbrella reflector facing the sun. 

• Paint the outside of a billycan and its 
lid (approximately 1 litre size) matt 
black and suspend from an angle bar 
(fashioned from 1 cm metal rod) dead 
centre of the handle. 

You will find it necessary to adjust the 
umbrella reflector to the sun every half 
hour or so. The best operating hours are 
from mid-morning onwards and with 
the umbrella cooker you are able to heat 
water for instant coffee, grill a piece of 
steak, lamb chop, or sausage. 


The Solar Box Oven 

The Solar Box Oven is a general purpose 
type home-made unit which will cook 
your eggs, sausages, lamb or meat chops 
and even your potatoes. 

• If constructed with some care, it is 
very portable, lightweight and can be 
carried in the boot of the car on outings. 
The necessary materials are usually 
available about the home with some 
items being obtained from the local 
hardware store. 

• Obtain a sturdy cardboard box with a 
lid, such as a general filing box (about 40 
x 33 x 27 cm). 

• Cut a rectangular opening in the lid of 
the box (32 x 27 cm). 

• Cover the opening with two thin (2 
mm) sheets of clear, clean glass. Glue by 
their edge to the cardboard with 
Araldite — one on the inside of the lid 
and one on the outside. 

• Line the box, with the exception of 
the lid, with polystyrene or fibreglass 
bats, using 5 cm thickness on the bottom 
of the box; 3 cm thickness on the long 
sides and 4 cm thickness on the short 
sides. 
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the mouth of the container to stop it 
tipping over. This piece of glass can be 
held in position with two screws on the 
side opposite the tilt to stop it sliding. 
To accurately check the position of the 
cooking container in relation to the 
sun’s rays and heat reflection, you really 
need to substitute two mirrors for the 
two pieces of aluminium covered press- 
boards. Looking from above, the cook¬ 
ing container should be fully seen in 
each of the mirrors. Adjust the angle of 
the reflector boards if necessary. 
Orientation of the Solar Cooking Oven 
to the sun is important. The sun’s rays 
should be perpendicular to the pieces of 
glass which means that all the side faces 
should be in the shadow. The oven 
should be orientated about every 30 
minutes to obtain maximum heating 
results. 

Solar Cooking Tips 

Whether you have a commercial model 
or a home-made solar cooker, you can 
secure a lifetime of use, with no fuel 
bills, if the unit is handled correctly. 
Cooking times given here are only 
approximate ones for they are very 
much dependent on the availability of 
fine sunny weather, the insulation of 
your cooker and the type of foods to be 
cooked. Some pre-heating of your 
cooker is also essential, for it is not 
capable of immediate cooking like the 
conventional stove. 

Meat 

Align your stove complete with its 
cooking container to the sun around 
mid-morning. About mid-day, place 


your steak or chop in the cooking 
container. Remember that all items you 
will handle in' the cooker, will be 
extremely hot. 

Quickly close the cooker, check the 
alignment to the sun and in a half to one 
hour, the meat or chop will be ready. 
The appearance of the meat will be 
similar to boiled meat but its taste will 
be excellent. 

Sausages and bacon cook best when 
individually wrapped in foil. However, 
always remember that three sausages or 
three pieces of meat will take longer to 
cook than one for they absorb more heat 
and so lower the temperature of the 
cooker. 

Vegetables 

Small potatoes cook best if they are 
simply washed, left in their jackets and 
wrapped in aluminium foil. 

Small vegetable soups can be cooked 
using about 0.75 litres of water. Thinly 
slice an onion, potato, tomato and a 
carrot. Add some garlic salt, a teaspoon 
of rice and butter plus half a stock cube. 
After completing your midday meal, 
place the soup in the cooker and keep 
the cooker aligned to the sun from then 
on. The soup can be eaten hot with your 
early evening meal or even later if you 
transfer it to a Haybox Cooker, discus¬ 
sed in the next chapter. 

Once you have cooked your first item, 
you can then begin experimenting with 
other foods to ascertain the limitations 
of your solar cooker. From units built or 
purchased, the author found that no two 
were alike in capacity but all did 
perform. 
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Haybox Cooking 


Haybox cooking has many advantages, 
especially in the standing camp. The 
food virtually requires no attention or 
stirring and cannot overcook, burn or 
boil away. 

To make a haybox cooker, you need a 
large wooden box or a very thick 
cardboard one and some insulating 
material such as hay, straw, polystyrene 
or even newspaper or fibreglass. 

First, pack a layer of insulating 
material in the bottom of the box and 
then stand a dixie (or billy or whatever 
you are using to cook in) on this layer 
while you pack more of the insulating 
material around it. Pack the insulating 
material nice and tight. 

When the material is level with the top 
of the dixie, prepare a thick lid of the 
same insulating material which can be 
placed directly on top of the dixie once 
the lid has been added. 

Gently remove the dixie from the box 
and a space or well will be left in the 
insulating material into which you will 


be able to replace the dixie containing 
the food to be cooked. 

In order to prepare a stew using the 
‘haybox’ cooker, simply make the stew 
in the dixie in the usual way and bring 
it to the boil on your fire. Next — 
quickly place the dixie into the well in 
the haybox (remembering to add the 
dixie lid First) and then replace the 
prepared haybox lid. 

The heat contained in the boiling stew 
will not be able to escape through the 
insulating material and so the stew will 
continue to simmer and cook for a few 
hours. In other words, if the haybox 
meal is prepared just after midday, it is 
possible to go oi an afternoon activity 
and return neai sunset to find a hot, 
tasty meal ready to serve. 

Similarly, you can save early morning 
cooking time and labour by cooking, 
for example, your porridge in the 
evening and placing it in your haybox 
overnight. It will keep warm until the 
morning when you can eat it as is, or 
reheat for a few minutes. 
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Cooking by 
Reflected Heat 



Whether your menu calls for roast 
chicken, meat pies or other foods, 
cooking by reflected heat, as in a 
reflector oven, provides you with a 
novel and challenging way of preparing 
tasty outdoor dishes. 

The reflector actually bounces the heat 
from the fire to the place where it will 
do the most good, and the temperature 
is controlled simply by moving the 
reflector towards the fire (to increase 
heat reflection) or away from the fire 
(to decrease heat). 

Galvanised iron, met.il or even wooden 
planking, earth or rocks can be used as 
reflectors Heavy duty aluminium foil 
can be used for the same purpose (a 
temporary reflector). However, always 
remember that the reflector oven does 
not hold heat. Being wide open, the 
heat is dissipated rapidly unless a 
constant fire is maintained. 

For effective reflector baking or 
cooking, the ideal fire is one that is 
moderately high or blazing, so that the 
massive heat generated is thrown into 
the slanting top and bottom of the 
baking section of the oven. 
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Here is an example of what can be 
done: 

Chicken on a String 

Ingredients: 1 chicken (cleaned). 1 pkt. 
seasoned/bread dressing, dripping, salt 
and pepper. 

Method: Rub the inside and outside of 
the chicken with dripping and sprinkle 
likewise with salt and pepper. Take two 
pieces of string two metres long and 
entwine; fasten one end around the 
neck of the chicken and suspend the 
chicken from a tripod so that it hangs 
about 10 cm above the ground beside 
the fire. Put an aluminium dish or a 
dish made from aluminium foil under 
the chicken to catch the fat as it drips 
off the chicken. Baste the chicken often 
with fat collected in the tray. The 
chicken will cook a lot quicker with the 
aid of reflectors made from foil. 
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Cooking with Aluminium Foil 


With aluminium foil you can cook food 
in many ways, while preserving the 
natural goodness and juices. Apart 
from making outdoor cooking easier 
and cleaner, a packet of foil goes a long 
way, costs and weighs little, is durable 
and saves you carrying heavy cooking 
utensils. 

In an emergency, you can even make 
pots, pans, cups and plates and so do 
away with some of the washing up! In 
other words, foil cooking provides you 
with an early introduction to light¬ 
weight camping. 

You have a choice of lightweight or 
heavyweight foil; as a rule, the heavy 
duty foil is best used for a cooking 
wrapper. When the lightweight foil is 
used, it pays to double the thickness to 
avoid the problems of tearing, ripping 
or holing. 

Technique With Foil 

Every cook will develop his own 
technique of preparing and wrapping 
food in foil, but for the beginner, the 
following tips will prove helpful: 

Place your food on a double sheet of 
foil and wrap it into the shape of a 
parcel. Don’t wrap the parcel too 
tightly as there is need to leave airspace 
around the food. 

The foil should be greased inside or, 
alternatively, a teaspoonful of water or 
fat sealed inside, to keep the food moist 
while cooking. 

Ensure that the edges of the parcel are 
crimped or pinched together to stop the 
heat baking out. Keep the bottom of 
the toil parcel flat so that it will be easy 
to place in the hot coals. 

On no account place the parcel in the 
flames as the foil will shrivel up and 
holes will appear. 
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Preparing the Fire 

There are two effective ways to prepare 
a fire for foil cooking. 

The first method (mainly for barbecue 
or backyard cooking) is to make your 
fire with charcoal or charcoal bri¬ 
quettes which produce no flame. The 
second way is to prepare an ordinary 
wood fire in the usual way and let the 
flames die down to a bed of embers. 
Place the foil package right on the coals 
and check your time. If the package has 
been correctly wrapped, it should soon 
swell and give out a hissing noise 
indicating that it was well sealed and 
that the food is being‘pressure’ cooked. 
While some ‘foil cooks’ prefer to cover 
the whole package with coals or bury in 
the coals, others prefer to place it on 
top of the coals and, at approximately 
half its cooking time, turn it over to 
ensure even cooking. 

Experience will dictate your choice in 
this matter. 


Foil Meals For Beginners 

Use your imagination in foil cooking. 
Rather than cook meat in one parcel 
and vegetables in another, cook all in 
one and take advantage of the delicious 
meat juice permeating the vegetables. 

It is necessary to adjust the size of the 
vegetables, as items like carrots will 
take 2-3 times as long to cook as 
potatoes. Where vegetables are cooked 
with meat, cut them into slices about 8 
cm long and 1 cm square, otherwise 
they will not be fully cooked when the 
meat is. 

There are some simple foil recipes you 
can try on a day’s outing to gain 
experience. Where possible, prepare 
your foil packages and contents at 
home and label them according to your 
needs, e.g. snack, lunch, dinner. In this 
way, you’ll quickly discover the ease 
and joy of foil cooking and the 
resultant delicious taste. 


Guide to Foil Cooking 
Times 

Cooking times will vary, depending on 
the type of fire and fuel, the strength of 
the wind and the volume and type of 
food. For example, four or five chicken 
pieces, with vegetables within the foil 
parcel, will take about 30 minutes. 

The foil cooking times listed here are 
only a very general guide. 


Meats 

Steaks, chops, 
sausages 
Chicken 
Whole fish 

Vegetables 
Sliced potatoes 
Whole potatoes 
Corn cobs 

Fruit 

Whole apples 


25-30 minutes 
25-30 minutes 
15-20 minutes 

15-20 minutes 
45-60 minutes 
8-10 minutes 

25-30 minutes 


Trail Steak 

Ingredients: 225g steak, 1 sliced onion, 
2 bacon rashers, teaspoon butter. 

Method: Place steak in foil with slices 
of onion and a rasher of bacon top and 
bottom of the steak. Add butter cube, 
seal package and cook for 20 minutes 
for medium rare, or longer for well 
done. 


Chocolate Banana 

Ingredients: 1 large banana, 3-4 pieces 
of chocolate (1 cm square) 

Method: Slice a fine opening along the 
skin of the banana and carefully press 
the pieces of chocolate into the banana 
at intervals. Wrap the banana (still in 
the skin) in double foil and cook for 5- 
10 minutes. 
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Stackburger 

Ingredients: I50g minced steak, 1 sliced 
tomato, 1 sliced onion, 2 slices cheese, 1 
sliced potato, sprinkle of Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, dash of salt. 

Method: Mix the mince well after 
adding the sauce and salt. Make into 
three patties and sandwich a thick slice 
of tomato, cheese and onion between 
two patties; repeat again and seal with 
the third pattie. Place the balance of the 
onion with the sliced potato along the 
sides of the three-tiered pattie, seal in 
foil, cook for 25-30 mirtutes in a good 
bed of coals. 


Foiled Apples 

Ingredients: Large cooking apple, 30g 
sugar, 30g seedless raisins, 1 piece 
chocolate, 15g butter. 

Method: Core the cooking apple and 
prick the skin at intervals with a fork. 
Put the apple in the centre of a square 
of buttered foil and fill the core cavity 
with raisins, butter, sugar and the piece 
of chocolate. Wrap in the foil and cook 
for about 25-30 minutes. Use sultanas, 
dates, nutmeg or cinnamon as alterna¬ 
tives for the filling. Your imagination is 
the only limit, really, for this delicious 
dessert! 


Sultana Roll 

Ingredients: 1 Vi cups self-raising flour, 
30g sultanas, pinch salt, water. 
Method: Mix the flour, sultanas, salt 
and water into a stiff dough. Make the 
dough into a long, thin roll about 3 cm 
thick, wrap in buttered foil and cook 
under coals for 10-15 minutes. (If you 
stuff the roll with sliced apple and a 
sprinkle of cinnamon or nutmeg with 
sugar, it’s even nicer ... but takes an 
extra 5-10 minutes to cook.) 



Foil Shishkabob 

Ingredients: Meat in 4cm cubes, rings 
of onion, potato, tomato, bacon, 
pineapple, banana. 

Method: Make a skewer out of a thin 
green stick (without bark) or piece of 
clean fencing wire. Thread meat cubes 
on the skewer, sandwiched with rings of 
onion, potato, tomato, bacon, pine¬ 
apple and bar, ana in any order or 
combination. \\ rap in foil and cook in 
coals for 15-20 minutes, depending on 
the heat. 


Foiled Corncobs 

Ingredients: 1 corn cob, salt butter, 
pepper. 

Method: Soak the corncob in salted 
water for 30 minutes, drain well. 
Garnish with butter, add pepper and 
salt to taste, wrap in foil, twisting both 
ends to seal. Cook in the coals for 10 
minutes. 


Foiled Saveloy Cheese 

Ingredients: 2 saveloys, grated cheese, 
diced onion, butter. 

Method: Slice saveloys down the 
centre, add grated cheese and teaspoon 
of finely diced onion. Close up save¬ 
loys, place in buttered foil and bake in 
coals for 10-15 minutes. Eat whole or 
serve sliced on bread. 
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Other Foil Cooking Points 

Virtually any food cooked in the 
kitchen at home can be cooked in foil 
outdoors. 

Joints of meat: Wipe well in greased 
foil, season and bury in the bed of hot 
coals. Allow 25 minutes for each 450g, 
plus 20 minutes extra cooking time. 

Potatoes: Scrub the skin and wrap in 
foil along with a teaspoon of butter and 
pinch of salt. Bake in coals for 35-45 
minutes. A general guide is to cook 
them until the skins burst when the 
potatoes are squeezed. Slit the potatoes 


criss-cross, squeeze to fluff up the 
centres, sprinkle with pepper and butter 
to taste. 

Onions: Peel, remove about 1 cm of the 
core, insert a wedge of apple, teaspoon 
of butter and wrap in buttered foil. 
Cook in coals for 15 minutes. 

Even dumplings and puddings can be 

cooked in foil. Wrap them in a foil 
parcel and place them in a container of 
boiling water for 30-40 minutes 
(depending on size and weight). 
Remember, the uses of foil in outdoor 
cooking are really endless. 
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Cooking without 
Utensils 


You may be unaware that there is a 
large range of tasty meals that can be 
cooked without utensils or, at least, 
with utensils which are most unconven¬ 
tional. As you experiment and gain 
experience in the field of outdoor 
cooking, you will be tgmpted to try 
many of the forms of cooking outlined 
below. 

Rock Cooking 


Cooking on and with hot rocks is 
undertaken extensively by the indige¬ 
nous peoples of the Pacific Islands. 



Choose a clean rock that is fairly flat 
and not too thick and which will not 
explode when heated. In other words, 
avoid rocks found in damp places. 
Heat the rock in a good fire for about 
an hour, dust it clean of ash, apply 
dripping or cooking oil — and you 
have a hotplate for steak, fish, bacon 
and eggs. 

Another way to cook bacon and eggs is 
to find a small rock with a slight 
depression in it and heat as above. Fold 
the bacon rasher in a ring, fasten with a 
line twig and place around the depres¬ 
sion. As the bacon cooks, its fat will 
form in the depression. Break the egg 
into the depression and when it’s 
cooked, you can pick up the combined 
bacon and egg. 


Pit Cooking 

Pit cooking is well-known to tourists in 
the Pacific Islands. Dig a hole about J /3 
metre square and metre deep and 
build a roaring fire in it to give a good 
supply of coals. 

Wrap your meat, vegetables and 
potatoes, garnished with some sliced 
onions and bacon rashers, in foil or wet 
newspaper (butcher’s paper is prefer¬ 
able, to eliminate the sometimes inky 
taste from newspaper). 

Dig a cavity in the coals, place in your 
foil (or wet pa[ er) package and cover 
with hot coals. Next cover in the coals 
with earth and mark the spot with a 
stick. 

Prepared just after breakfast, you can 
come back 6 or 7 hours later and 
unearth a cooked meal that tastes like 
something out of this world. 

Pit cooking gives you a free day for 
other activities and it has three further 
advantages — no supervision, no 
utensils and it can’t overcook. 

A variation is to use flat stones to line 
the walls of the pit. 
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Clay or Mud Cooking 

Wrap clay or mud two or three 
centimetres thick around your food and 
place in the coals to cook — the time 
ranging from 1-2 hours, depending on 
the type and amount of food being 
cooked. 

If cooking meat and vegetables, wrap in 
foil, wet paper or even a blanket of 
leaves. 

Birds, game or fish (if it’s a case of 
survival) can be wrapped in clay or 
mud without bothering to degut or 
remove feathers, spurs, claws or fish 
scales and cooked the same way. All of 
these parts will come away when the 
clay is removed; the innards become an 
easily discarded shrunken ball after 
cooking. 
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Newspaper Cooking 

Wet some sheets of newspapers very 
well, wrap around your fish or meat, 
etc., and place in the coals to cook. The 
outer sheets of paper will char, but the 
inner ones will remain intact and act as 
a form of ‘steamer’. 
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Nature Grilling 


Grillers can be made from forked 
sticks, split sticks, wire netting and so 
on, and your food cooked over the 
direct heat of the fire. Garnish the food 
with margarine or fat and add approp¬ 
riate seasoning to taste. 
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Plank Cooking 

Obtain a piece of dry board (hardwood 
preferably), grease it with dripping and 
preheat it. Tack, spike or wire your 
meat to it after wiping the meat down 
with dripping and prop the board up 
close to the fire. 

It may be necessary to move the board 
occasionally to ensure even cooking— 
and don’t forget to turn the steak. If 
you are cooking fish, pin or wire it skin 
down. 



Polybag Cooking 

You can cook by sealing your food in 
polythene bags (containing water, if 
required) and boil the lot in a billy or 
dixie. It helps to preserve the flavour 
and has another important advantage 



Natural Container Cooking 

You can fry eggs in orange skins (after 
eating the orange); in a hollowed-out 
potato (you eat egg and potato) or 
passionfruit shell (don’t eat the shell); 
in a hollowed-out onion (you remove 
the charred outer layer of onion and eat 
onion and egg). 

You can also cook meat and vegetables 
or even a stew in a hollowed-out 
pumpkin or marrow. Just hollow out 
the container or shell to be used to give 
you sufficient room to put everything 
in. 

The longer the food is required to cook, 
the thicker the walls of the container 
should be, and vice versa. You can 
cook in the ashes or coals, or in the case 
of a pumpkin ycu can hang it over the 
fire from a tripod. The bonus for using 
a pumpkin or marrow is that it 
provides an extra vegetable to eat that 
is rather tasty. 


Paper Bag Cooking 

Unbelievable but true — you can boil 
water or even cook a stew in a paper 
bag. Take a strong paper bag, dampen 
it and build a clay support two to three 
centimetres thick all around it. Handle 
the bag gently. 

Ensure the bag fits snugly against the 
clay (or mud). Add your ingredients 
and slowly build up the fire until the 
stew is simmering. Make sure your 
water content is maintained. 

Normally, the ‘paper cooking pot’ is 
placed over a narrow trench fire; the 
base of the clay is made extra thick and 
reinforced by some sticks or a flat stone 
within the mud. 
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Barbequing 


There is no doubt that the backyard 
‘barbie' has become an integral part of 
the Australian way of life, for few homes 
are without one. The commercial deve¬ 
lopment ol this simple outdoor culinary 
pastime in the past two decades might 
give the impression that barbecuing is a 
fairly recent introduction to Australia. 
Barbecuing had its beginnings back with 
our early settlers. Cooking steaks on a 
small metal plate carried in the saddle 
bag along with the bush oven for 
campers, was considered a treat by 
stockmen, drovers and bush travellers 
years ago. Bush-walkers and picnickers 
in the 1930s considered barbecuing the 
ultimate in outdoor cooking. 

Though the smell was probably more 
appetising than the blackened steak 
itself, it was still considered good tucker. 
Australian tastes have changed over the 
years and such ‘take it or leave it’ food 
presentations, are no longer acceptable. 
Barbecuing, whether in the bush, the 
backyard or on the patio, now demands 
a reasonable degree of expertise in 
selecting, preparing, cooking and pre¬ 
senting a wide range of foods. In 
addition, ‘fast food' outlets for barbe¬ 
cued and spit-roasted food, have tended 
to establish basic standards from which 
people are not prepared to retreat. 


Barbecuing Considerations 

In selecting the barbecue method by 
which you will prepare your food, you 
should consider these points. 

• Cooking surface(s) to be used (plate, 
grill or a combination of both). 



• Fuel for cooking (wood, charcoal, 
briquettes, heat beads or gas, etc. as dis¬ 
cussed on pages 33-36). 

• Foods which will respond best to the 
selected cooking surface heated by the 
most appropriate fuel. 

Cooking Surfaces 

A wood fire under a metal plate has been 
the accepted or traditional way of 
barbecuing food but it is not the only 
way. You can use a grill or even a 
combination of hot plate and grill 
depending on the nature of your food 
requirements. 

Ardent barbecuers are divided in their 
opinions of what constitutes the best 
tasting food. Campers are convinced 
that meat grilling in its own juices on a 
hotplate and absorbing the tang of bush 
wood smoke, is the ultimate. Keen 
backyard or patio barbecue experts 
claim that meat cooked on a grill over a 
charcoal fire and absorbing the flavour 
of the vapourising meat juices, is the 
best. The truth probably lies somewhere 
in between and really, it is a case of what 
stimulates your particular taste buds. 
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Heating Equipment Tips 

As outlined on pages 33-36 and demon¬ 
strated in this chapter, a wide range of 
barbecue equipment is available today. 
The following tips may help you to 
acquire the best cooking results from 
your hotplate or grill. 

• The thick old style metal barbecue 
plate is best heated by wood fuel rather 
than gas. Certainly it takes longer to 
heat than the present day thinner plates 
but once heated, it is less affected by 
changes in the fire • underneath. 
Additionally, it retains its cooking heat 
much longer — even when the fire dies. 

• Cast iron plates should be used with 
wood or gas, while aluminium alloy 
plates should be heated by gas alone. 

• The heavy metal grills are suited to 
wood, gas, charcoal, briquettes or heat 
beads but the alloy types (i.e. 
aluminium).should be restricted to gas. 

Accessories 

Numerous accessories are available 
from supermarkets or barbecue equip¬ 
ment sales outlets. These range from 
spit-roasting skewers and wire skewers 
for Kebabs to two-pronged forks, tongs 
and flat slices for turning or moving 
food. Endeavour to obtain those items 
which have well insulated handles and 
are long enough to keep you clear of 
the hot cooking surface. 

Food and Cooking Tips 

All the barbecue expertise will have little 
meaning if your selection of meats is 
poor. If you care about the end result, 
check with your butcher and seek his 
advice. 

Meat 

• Freshly slaughtered meat is not ideal 
barbecue material. Select aged or well 


hung meat and the better cuts. Con¬ 
trary to popular opinion, low grade 
meat is not improved in the barbecu¬ 
ing process. 

• Carefully trim and cut excess fat from 
the meat ensuring that a margin of fat 
is retained on the edges to prevent it 
drying out while cooking. 

• Make sure you do not pierce the meat 
during preparation or cooking. Salting 
the meat prior to cooking tends to draw 
the juices to the surface and the end 
result is similar to overcooking it. 

• When the plate or grill is hot and ready, 
sear the surface of the meat to prevent 
the juices from escaping. Once juices 
begin to appear on the thickest part of 
the uncooked side, it’s time to turn the 
meat over with tongs and sear the other 
side. 

• When juice be ds appear on the cooked 

surface, the ster k can be considered at 
the rare to medium cooked stage. From 
that moment onwards, additional 
cooking will rapidly reduce it to a piece 
of boot leather. 

• Of course, the thicker the steak, the 
more the margin you have to avoid this. 


Sausages 

• Sausages are best cooked in their own 
juices and on a hotplate rather than a 
grill, which tends to burn them. You can 
add a small hotplate to your grill or if 
you have a combination plate and grill, 
nearly cook them on the plate and 
transfer for a short period to the grill for 
browning. 

• While it is common practice to prick 
their skins to avoid bursting or splat¬ 
tering of fat, you can avoid this 
situation. Soak them in warm water or 
boil them for a minute or so; let them 
stand a while; then proceed with the 
cooking, and you should experience no 
problems. 
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Lamb and Pork Chops 

• Lamb will take longer to cook than 
steak and even longer to dry out. 

• Pork should always be well done. 


COMPANION 

Gun around 
(hotplate} 




Kebabs 

• Where mixed foods are used with 
varying cooking times, partly boil the 
ones with the longest cooking times to 
avoid having under and over cooked 
foods on the one skewer. Alternatively, 
cook the various foods on different 
skewers. 

• Round Kebab skewers do not grip the 
food as well as square ones. 

• Food should not be jam-packed onto 
skewers. Allow space, particularly 
between the larger items, for heat to 
circulate and cook the food. 
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Other points 

• When barbecuing meat on a hotplate, 
keep an eye on the amount of fat 
generated, otherwise it may drip onto 
the lire causing a Hare-up and the plate 
to catch lire. For safety, try to have a fat 
catchment area on the plate it there is no 
inbuilt one. 

• Food on a grill can be protected from 
fat Hareups if you have a grill raising or 
lowering lever and act quickly. 

• Remember to preheat vour hotplate 
for 5-10 minutes, and, oil it before 
commencing to cook. 

Temperature and Cooking 
Times 

Broad outdoor cooking times for va¬ 
rious food categories are given on page 
19. However, these will generally be in 
excess of what is required for barbecue 
items. The thickness of your meat 
coupled with the cooking temperature 


of the grill or plate, will decide your 
cooking time. Unless you wish to be 
involved in taking thermometer read¬ 
ings, the rule of thumb method (see 
below) should prove to be a reasonable 
guide — more so with the barbecue 
grill than the plate. 

Marinate your Meats 

To marinate your meats prior to barbe¬ 
cuing, is to tenderise them and add 
Havour by letting them stand in a 
prepared liquid. This could be a white 
wine, french dressing, lemon juice or 
even vinegar. 

Herbs and other seasonings will add 
additional zest. Tougher and leaner 
meat cuts also respond to the addition of 
small quantitie of sour cream, sour 
milk, or tomatc juice. A minimum of 2 
to 6 hours in a marinade, will do 
wonders for your meat (or ham steaks) 
but the longer the better. 


Item 

— 

Thickness 

Cooking heat 

Minutes cooking per side 

Rare Medium Well done 

Steak/chops 

20 mm 

hot 

4 

7 

9 


40 mm 

hot 

6 

9 

11 

Mince 


medium 

3 

5 

7 


133EH 

medium 

4 

6 

8 

Sausages 

30-40 mm 

medium 



7-10 

Lamb chops 

20 mm 

medium 


6 

■■ 


40 mm 

medium 


8 

mm 

Pork chops 

25 mm 

medium 



■■ 


40 mm 

medium 



mm 

Frankfurts 


medium 



5 

Fish fillet 


medium 



11 


■ 

medium 



14 
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Barbecue Fillers 

Your barbecue offerings need not be 
confined to conventional steaks, chops 
or sausages. Almost all foods can be 
tackled providing you do so with imagi¬ 
nation. Here are a few barbecue varia¬ 
tions. 

Frank Kebabs 

Ingredients: 2 frankfurts per person plus 
canned chunks of pineapple. 

Method: Cut each frankfurt into four or 
five pieces. Drain pineapple chunks. 
Thread frankfurt pieces and pineapple 
chunks alternately on wire skewers and 
grill for 5 to 10 minutes over medium 
heat. 

Variations: Substitute cocktail onions, 
canned small potatoes and small egg 
tomatoes (halved) for pineapple, or 
combine any combination to taste. 

Baconfurter 

Ingredients: 1 frankfurt, 1 wedge tasty 
cheese (5mm thick), 1 bacon rasher and 
2 toothpicks per person. 

Method: Cut frankfurt lengthwise but 
not completely through each end. 
Wedge cheese in frankfurt slot and 
secure by binding with a bacon rasher. 
Hold rasher in place at each end of 
frankfurt with toothpicks and grill for 8- 
10 minutes over medium heat. 

Barbieburger 

Ingredients: 300g hamburger mince, 
lOOg finely diced cooked bacon, tea¬ 
spoon of tomato paste, small grated 
onion, Lawrey’s seasoned salt to taste, 1 
egg - 

Method: Thoroughly mix all items after 
seasoning and bind mixture with egg. 
Make into three burgers and grill on 
plate to satisfaction. Serve with tomato 
or barbecue sauce. 


Burgocharge 

Ingredients: 450g hamburger mince, 1 
finely diced onion, 1 teaspoon mustard, 
1 tablespoon tomato sauce, 1 egg, 6 
hamburger buns, tomato and lettuce as 
required. 

Method: Mix all items thoroughly and 
bind mixture with egg. Make into 6 
burgers and cook to satisfaction. Serve 
in buns with lettuce and sliced tomato. 


Tasty Corn onCob 

Ingredients: Cob of corn, teaspoon of 
margarine, water, salt, barbecue sauce 
or chilli powder. 

Method: Strip down the husk and re¬ 
move the cornsilk from the cob. Add 
desired amount of salt and wipe down 
with margarine. Next sprinkle with 
water, replace the husk and wrap loosely 
in aluminium foil. Cook each side for 
about five minutes on the grill and serve 
with barbecue sauce or chilli powder. 


Tasty Meatballs 

Ingredients: 500g finely minced beef, cup 
of corn flakes, 1 small tin green peppers, 
small carton sour cream, 1 small onion, 
teaspoon of lemon aad horseradish juice, 
salt and pepper. 

Method: Drain green peppers, grate 
onion and crush corn flakes. Combine 
mince, corn flakes, onion and salt and 
pepper to taste. Add sufficient sour 
cream to moisten the mix. Divide the 
mixture into pieces and shape into semi- 
flattened meatballs. Divide the peppers 
and insert them in the meatballs. Brush 
with oil, and cook on the barbecue grill 
for preference. Serve with the remaining 
cream combined with the horseradish 
and lemon juice. 
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Dried, Dehydrated, 
Freeze Dried or 
pre-cooked Foods 



How tar you can travel on foot and how 
long you can stay “off the beaten track’ is 
limited by the amount of*food and gear 
you can comfortably carry on your 
back. 

In the early days of settlement, Austra¬ 
lian explorers, settlers and bushmen had 
to be content with salted, air-dried, 
parched-by-fire or smoked foods for 
their sustenance, once fresh food sup¬ 
plies were exhausted. 

Today, people living outdoors have a 
wide choice of lightweight foods — 
broadly classified as dried, dehydrated, 
freeze dried or pre-cooked foods. Apart 
from being easy and quick to prepare, 
tasty and nutritious, such foods require 
no refrigeration and have a storage life 
ranging from six months to two years. 
On- long trips, where fresh foods are out 
because of the need for refrigeration, 
and because the weight of tinned foods 
is prohibitive, the average person should 
be able to live on 680g-900g (dry weight) 
of this food per day. 

Of course, these foods need not be 
restricted to outdoor use. They can be 
used also for club gatherings and at 
home for that ‘emergency meal’ when 
the unexpected guests arrive. 


Complete Dehydrated Meal 

Rosella Food Services who supply Scout 
Shops, ski shops, and camping outlets, 
have an excellent range of dehydrated 
foods which only require the addition of 
water, and cooking for 20 minutes 
before serving. The following eight 
varieties provide an average of 10 x 170 
ml serves each and are designed to 
prevent menu fc uredom — a common 
problem with outdoor meals. 

Farmhouse Stew 

Beef pieces in a brown gravy, garnished 
with onions, carrots, parsnips, green 
beans and peas. If you add a drop of red 
wine ten minutes before serving time, a 
richer heartier flavour will result. 

Chicken Supreme 

Chicken in a rich creamy sauce with just 
the right touch of herbs and spices and 
garnished with peas, onions, green 
beans, mushrooms, carrots and capsi¬ 
cums. For a special outdoor treat, add 
some canned seafood and lemon juice 
Five minutes before serving time. 

Savoury Mince 

Made from minced beef, blended with 
onions, carrots, parsnips, potato and 
swede. You can make it extra tasty by 
adding a little tomato paste or a drop of 
red wine ten minutes or so before 
serving. 
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A spicy currv sauce with chicken pieces 
and garnished with peas, beans and red 
capsicums. The addition of fried chop¬ 
ped onion or even dried fruits about ten 
minutes before servir g, adds an interest¬ 
ing taste. 

Beef Chow Mein 

A beef-based dish, lightly spiced and 
garnished with apple, onions, green 
beans, capsicums and tomato. This dish 
is normally served with noodles and 
rice. 

Prawn Curry 

Prawns in a spicy cream curry sauce, 
garnished with onions, carrots, peas, 
grean beans and tomato. An interesting 
flavour can be introduced by blending 
the contents of the pouch with 500ml of 
tomato juice instead of water. 

Sweet and Sour Chicken 

Chicken pieces in a glazed sweet and 
sour sauce consisting of pineapple, 
apple, water chestnuts and selected 
vegetables. You can provide an extra 
touch by adding a few chopped spring 
onions just before serving on a bed of 
rice. 


Beef Currv 

•> 

Made from beef combined with a spicy 
curry sauce and garnished with sultanas, 
apple, beans and carrots. A couple of 
tablespoons of apricot jam and some 
Worcestershire sauce added at the end of 
the cooking time provides a special tang. 
Serve on a bed of rice. 

Preparing Dehydrated 
Meals 

Explicit, easy-to-follow instructions are 
given on each packet and, as a rule, a 
meal takes no longer than 15-20 
minutes to prepare after adding water 
and heating. 

The following tips can considerably 
enhance such meals: 

• Replace the water as it boils down. 
Extra water may be needed to keep the 
water content sufficient for absorption 
of the dry ingredients, plus evaporation 
loss. Remember, water evaporates 
more rapidly at high altitudes. 

• Increase the soaking time and 
wherever possible, soak in warm water. 

• Increase the cooking (simmering) 
time but cook slowly. Flavour and 
texture will tend to improve with long, 
slow cooking. 

• Keep your cooking pot or billy 
covered. This will help to retain 
moisture and heat. Don’t forget to stir 
to prevent the food adhering to the 
bottom of the billy. 

A carefully prepared, dehydrated meal 
is hard to pick from the fresh one. 
Naturally, tastes vary and if you are a 
fussy eater, you should cook and test- 
taste some of the foods before including 
them in your outdoor menus. 

With a little home experimentation and 
practice, even an inexperienced cook 
can become an instant outdoor success 
with the range of excellent dehydrated 
foods and vegetables now available. 
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Storage 

Dehydrated foods do not readily go 
bad while they are dry but they are 
deteriorating slowly all the time. 
Deterioration is faster when packets are 
left open and exposed to the air. 
Dehydrated foods should be stored in a 
cool place away from obvious sources 
of heat, like stoves or direct sunlight. 
Product life is usually six months, 
although some have as much as a 12 
months life span under ideal storage 
conditions in an unopened container 
and within the temperature range 21- 
24° C. 


Freeze-Dried Meals 

Freeze-drying is a unique drying process 
where the cooked meat or fruit is frozen 
and then dried in a special vacuum 
chamber. During the drying process, the 
water in the food remains frozen. As 
heat is applied to the produce in the 
vacuum chamber, the ice simply disap¬ 
pears by evaporation. Since the food 
remains frozen during drying, the 
process is called freeze-drying. 
Actually, ice consists of millions of 
crystals and during freeze drying each 
crystal evaporates to leave a small hole 
or pore in the final dried food. At the 
completion of the drying process, the 
moisture content will be less than 2 per 
cent, and the dried food is like a sponge 
with millions of holes throughout. It can 
be rehydrated by simply adding boiling 
water and waiting a short while for the 
water to penetrate into the dried food. 
Freeze dried foods have a high nutritio¬ 
nal value and a fresh taste on reconstitu¬ 
tion. The loss of essential vitamins and 
delicate flavouring compounds is mini¬ 
mal and the food can be stored in all 
temperatures without deterioration. 


The Alliance Freezing Company has a 
range of freeze dried meals readily 
available in Australian Outdoor Centres 
and Scout Shops. Such meals include: 

Beef Casserole 

Diced beef steak with carrots, beans, 
onions, spices and sauces. 

Beef Curry and Rice 

Beef curry with diced beef steak plus 
onions, apples, spices and flavouring. 

Savoury Mince and Rice 

Savoury beef mince, cheese, tomato, 
spices and sauces plus long-grain rice. 

Sliced Beef, Gravy and Green 
Beans 

Cooked beef wi h sliced green beans and 
brown gravy. 

Sliced Lamb, Gravy and Peas 

Cooked boneless lamb with green peas 
and brown gravy. 

Macaroni Cheese 

Cooked macaroni, cheese, butter and 
milk powder plus spices and sauces. 

Chilli Con Carne 

Diced beef steak with onions, sliced 
green beans, spices and sauces. 

Fruits 

Apples, apricots, and peaches complete 
with sugar are also available as freeze 
dried products. The Mountain House 
Freeze Dried Food Company of Ade¬ 
laide also has a range of freeze dried 
foods which they claim have nutrient, 
colour and flavour retention and con¬ 
tain no preservatives. Packed in foil with 
an inner plastic bag, you only need to 
open and add boiling water or cold 
water as instructed and the food is ready 
in 5-10 minutes. The range includes 
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breakfast foods, main courses, vege¬ 
tables and fruits and is as follows, 
together with the number of serves per 
pack. 

Breakfast Foods 

• Granola and raisins with milk. 

• Granola and blueberries with milk. 
Both give two serves each of 153g. 

Main Courses 

• Shrimp Creole (2 x 220g) 

• Chicken Flavoured Rice (4 x 153g) 

• Beef Flavoured Rice (4 x 154g) 

• Potato Chowder (4 x 105g) 

• Vegetable Stew (2 x 225g) 

• Macaroni and Cheese (2 x 226g) 

• Chile with Beans (2 x 246g) 

• Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce (2 x 

218 g) 


• Tuna-a-la-Neptune (2 x 220g). 

Vegetables 

• Peas, green beans (cut), carrots 
(diced) and corn (3-4 serves). 

Fruits 

• Diced pineapple, sliced apples, straw¬ 
berries, pears, diced peaches ( 3-4 
serves). Dried banana chips (not freeze 
dried) are also available. 

Preparing Freeze Dried 
Meals 

The Alliance and Mountain House 
Freeze-Dried meals can be prepared 
very quickly, and some users have 
developed different methods of recon¬ 
stituting the foods which they claim 
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have some advantages over the manu¬ 
facturer's recommended method. These 
methods include the following: 

1. Using the food pouch as the heating and 
eating utensil. 

Fill the pouch (including the contents) 
with cold water and fold over top to 
reseal the pouch. Next, place the pouch 
in the fire or embers to heat. When 
heated, stir the meal with a fork, spoon 
or stick and eat directly from pouch. 

2. Pre-preparing the meal 

Fill the pouch (including contents) for 
the next meal with cold water and then 
reseal the pouch. When the meal is 
required, place the contents in a utensil, 
heat and serve. This saves the normal 
soaking delay and provides ample time 
for complete rehydration. 

3. Instant preparation 

Many of the meals can be prepared by 
simply pouring boiling water over the 
contents while still in the pouch and 
leaving to soak for a few minutes. You 
can then eat direct from the pouch and 
avoid having to wash up. 

4. Eating dry 

Some items such as the apple slices and 
the apricot halves, can be eaten dry 
from the pouch as a trail snack. If you 
have yet to develop more adventurous 
food habits, then you should keep to the 
manufacturer’s cooking recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Do-it-yourself dehydrated 
and preserved foods 

Every outdoor cook should have the 
capability of preserving excess foods as 
well as producing do-it-yourself dehy¬ 
drated ones. 

Food can be dried and preserved by the 
action of the sun, wind, fire or any com¬ 
bination of them. In freezing or sub¬ 
zero temperatures, meat will keep in¬ 
definitely. 


The purpose of drying food is to remove 
the water and in doing so, decrease the 
weight while still retaining the essential 
nutrients and calories. Such foods can 
be eaten dry or rejuvenated with water 
and cooked, if so required. 


Sun-Wind Drying 

In hot, dry climates with little humidity 
(arid and desert areas), the sun or wind 
can be used to dehydrate food. Meat, 
for example, can be cut into small strips 
so that the maximum area is exposed to 
the sun or air. 


Smoke Drying 

In humid clima 1 ss, it is necessary to use 
a fire to dehydrate food and, once this is 
achieved, the food must be kept dry or it 
becomes tainted. 

Build a grill-grate platform about a 
metre above the fire and cut the pieces of 
meat about 1cm wide and lay across the 
grill-grate area. Ensure that the fire does 
not become hot enough to cook the meat 
or make the juices run. 

Usually the heat and smoke rising from 
the fire do the job. If you add a shelter of 
grass or leaves about 10cm above the 
grill-grate, this will help to reduce the 
heat and smoke loss. 

When the meat is ready, it will feel dry 
and brittle and will keep for fairly 
lengthy periods. It can be chewed along 
the track or be used to make a stew. 
Fish, birds, fruit and edible tubers can 
be dehydrated this way. 

Be warned — avoid using oily woods or 
ones which produce a resin — otherwise 
the meat, etc, will have an objectionable 
taste. 
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Pickling Flesh 

If you have access to citrus fruits, wild 
bush or ordinary lemons, it is possible to 
pickle fish or other flesh. Fish, for ex¬ 
ample, can be added to a solution in the 
ratio of 1 part of saltwater or seawater, 
to 2 parts of lemon juice. Allow to stand 
for 12 to 16 hours. The solution will 
literally cook the flesh. 


Concentrated Food 

Try to produce your own concentrated 
survival ration that can be eaten without 
cooking or by the addition of water. Try 
preparing dried meats, fish or fruit or 
powdered sun- or fire-dried meat com¬ 
bined with actual fat that can be mixed 
in stews or used as a paste and eaten raw. 


Freeze Dried Whole Egg 
Solids 

Modern egg processing operations turn 
out vast quantities of liquid egg pulp or 
dried egg powder and ‘freeze dried 
whole egg solids’ is one of these 
products. 

One 230g tin of‘freeze dried whole egg 
solids’ is the equivalent of 24 whole 
eggs. For example. Five level teaspoons 
of the powder will make a good plate of 
scrambled eggs and it would take an 
expert to tell whether fresh eggs were 
used or not. 

The powder is a little more expensive 
than fresh eggs but it has compensa¬ 
tions when you consider: 

a) that the powder is in a sealed tin 
and, provided the lid is replaced 
each time, has an indefinite storage 
life 


b) there are no problems packing the 
powder into a pack — no breakages 
as with eggs 

c) you can make anything with the 
powder that you can make with 
fresh eggs (except fried or softboiled 
eggs!). 


Quick Dried Vegetables 

Rosella Food Services have a range of 
the most widely used vegetables — 
onions, peas, butter beans and carrots 
— in quick-dried form which will store 
for 12 months without refrigeration. 
These vegetables, when reconstituted, 
have the quality, texture and flavour of 
fresh vegetables, while occupying only a 
fraction of fresh vegetable space. The 
contents of each pack will make 4-7 
times its own weight. Apart from house¬ 
hold use, these vegetables are very 
handy in large standing camps, for 
caravan and boat trips, and to save 
preparation time at the holiday cottage. 

• Onions — the kilogram pack provides 
an approximate cooked weight of 5 kg 
(87 serves). 

• Carrots — the 650g pack has a 
cooked weight of 4.2 kg (74 serves). 

• Beans — the 900g pack has a cooked 
weight of 4.95 kg (87 serves). 

• Peas — the 500g pack has a cooked 
weight of 2 kg (35 serves). Preparation is 
simple. Just add the vegetables to 
boiling water and simmer for 15-20 
minutes. Add salt and sugar to taste. 
The big bonus for the cook is that they 
do not*require sorting, peeling, wash¬ 
ing or shredding. 
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Instant Mashed Potato 

One of the most time consuming chores 
a cook can experience in the outdoors, is 
the preparation and cooking of mashed 
potatoes. However, that need not be so 
if you use Rosella’s Instant Potato Mix 
products — Deb or Proto. 

The Deb Complete Instant Mashed 
Potato Mix contains instant mashed 
potato flake complete with milk, butter/* 
margarine and seasoning. Blend the 
measured quantity of ©eb with the 
required amount of boiling water, stir 



gently to moisten. Continue to stir for 
approximately 30-60 seconds to ensure 
blending to proper consistency. Apart 
from the regular retail pack, there is a 
larger 2 kg pack which yields 10 kg of 
mashed potato. 

The Proto Instant Mashed Potato. This is 
prepared in a similar fashion. You blend 
together with boiling water, butter, salt, 
pepper and cold milk or cold water. 
Gradually add Proto potato flakes, 
stirring gently to moisten the mixture. 
Allow to stand for 30 seconds and to 
finish, lightly stir until uniform. 
Excessive mixing will produce poor 
consistency. The Proto 1 kg pack yields 
6.25 kg of instant mashed potato; the 2 
kg pack gives 12.5 kg of instant mashed 
potato. 
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No Cooking Needed 


In the summer, the desire to cook or eat 
a hot midday meal is usually ‘not on’, 
especially after a morning of rugged 
activities. However, this does not mean 
the lack of a stimulating and nutritious 
meal. Think about tasty cheeses, salads, 
cold spicy meats, fruit salads and fruit 
juices. 

For example, could you prepare sliced 
ham with rice salad (made from a blend 
of celery, carrots, onions, water chest¬ 
nuts, bean shoots, red capsicums and 
pineapple) in a tangy sweet and sour 
dressing, followed by salted crackers, 
knots of tasty cheese and orange 
squash? It’s beyond your expertise? 

It’s not — because all of these items 
come from three tins, two packets and a 
bottle — and require no more than 
someone who can follow simple 
instructions, operate a can opener and 
arrange the food in an appealing way 
on plates. 

A Supermarket Survey 

To see clearly what is available for such 
meals, visit a few supermarkets and 
delicatessens in your town or suburb 
and, armed with a notebook and pencil, 
record your findings: 

• weights, sizes, varieties 

• number of servings per tin or packet 

• kind of storage needed 

• are recipes or directions given? 
and so on. 

A few afternoons spent surveying food 
markets and consulting floor supervi¬ 
sors (they are usually most willing to 
co-operate when you explain your 
purpose), pays dividends. However, 
don’t let the matter rest there! New 
foods and presentations are appearing 
on the shelves every day — so up-date 
your knowledge fairly frequently. 


Here is a brief survey of the categories 
of food that, in most cases, require 
virtually no cooking. 

Canned and Prepared 
Instant Foods 

Canned and prepared instant foods will 
always play a major role in the 
preparation of outdoor meals. 

They also provide the cook with an 
excellent standby should the occasional 
‘disaster’ (it’s been known to happen) 
overtake some ambitious meal being 
prepared with fresh meat and veget¬ 
ables, etc. Better a ‘fill-in’ tinned meal 
once the burnt offering has been 
disposed of, than no meal at all. 

Many of the recipes given in this book 
can be prepared with tinned or pre¬ 
pared instant food equivalents. 

Tinned Meats 

Corned beef, spam, camp pie. stews, 
steak and sausage dishes, brands of 
tinned ham that do not require refriger¬ 
ation, meat loaf, Chinese style dishes, 
etc. 

Cold Meats 

Meat, ham, veal, pork pies, and the 
various ‘sausages’, like ham and 
chicken, garlic and devon, etc. 

Soups 

A large variety of canned soups, packet 
soups and soup cubes — vegetable, pea 
and ham, chicken noodle, beef stockpot 
and so on. Most take only a few 
minutes of simple preparation. 

Fish 

Salmon, sardines, tuna, herrings. 
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Fruit 

Fruit salad, pineapple (diced, sliced, 
crushed), pears, apricots, peaches, 
raspberries, strawberries, cherries, 
apples. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes, potato salad, beans, peas, 
beetroot, asparagus, carrots, gherkins, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, onions, sweet 
corn, mixed vegetables, various mixed 
bean salads, coleslaw. 

Desserts 

‘Heat ‘n‘ eat’ sponge puddings (rice, 
plum, fruit, ginger); chocolate and fruit 
rolls; instant milk whips — vanilla, 
chocolate, pineapple, strawberry, 
orange, butterscotch, banana, lime; 
custard, cream and evaporated milk. 

Drinks 

Apart from the range of bottled and 
canned soft drinks, cordials and fruit 
juices, consider the many flavoured 
salines and powders (add sugar and 
water) in packets. Also consider drink¬ 
ing chocolate, cocoa, instant coffee and 
tea, plus the many other instant drinks, 
like Milo, etc. 

Miscellaneous 

Tinned fried or curried rice and 
Chinese dishes; packets and cartons of 
gravies (plain, brown onion, etc.); 
sauces (mushroom, chicken, onion, 
etc.); canned salad mixes (potato, 
mixed vegetables, bean, curried rice 
base); packets of prepared seasoning; 
herbs; powdered and condensed milk; 
cube sugar and individual packet serves 
of sugar; cheese (block and packet); 
anchovies, pastes, fillings; savoury and 
sweet biscuits. 


Preparing That Salad 

As you gain expertise in the use and 
preparation of such foods, you will 
want to try your hand at producing 
salads with fresh vegetables included, 
plus those other morsels that make a 
cold lunch welcome on a warm day. 

Here are some simple recipes that will 
start you thinking. You might later 
wish to prepare concoctions of your 
own. 

Meat and Egg Salad 

Ingredients: 4 hardboiled eggs, 4 cups 
of cubed canned luncheon beef (or ham 
loaf), 3 tablespoons finely cut onions, 2 
cups canned beans, 1 Vi cups cubed 
tomatoes, 1 cup cubed cheese, !4 cup or 
more of salad dressing, tin of sliced 
pineapple (Serves 4) 

Method: Chop up and mix the eggs 
with a cup of w rter and add to the rest 
of ingredients; t jss lightly, add salt and 
pepper to taste and serve with slices of 
canned pineapple. 

Cole Slaw 

Ingredients: 3 cups of shredded 
cabbage, cup wine vinegar, % cup 
sour cream, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 
teaspoon salt, /% teaspoon mustard 
(dry), teaspoon grated carrot. 

Method: Mix the vinegar with the sour 
cream. Stir in the sugar, salt and 
mustard and pour over the cabbage 
before serving. The grated carrot can 
also be sprinkled on top. 

Tomato Salad 

Ingredients: 4 large tomatoes, Vi cup 
salad oil, 2 tablespoons wine vinegar, 1 
teaspoon lemon juice. 

Method: Mix the salad oil, vinegar and 
lemon juice and pour over the sliced 
tomatoes. Serve with minced or finely 
chopped up parsley and a very thin slice 
of onion. 
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Bean Salad 

Ingredients: 4 cups cooked beans, 4 
hardboiled eggs (chopped), Vt cup 
finely chopped onion, 1 cup shredded 
cheese and 2 tablespoons of milk mixed 
into Vi cup of salad dressing or 
mayonnaise. 

Method: Mix beans, chopped eggs and 
balance of ingredients. Mix gently but 
do not mash or stir. 


Salad dressings 

Mix 1 tablespoon vinegar (preferably 
wine vinegar), 3 tablespoons cooking 
oil, a pinch of pepper and salt and you 
have French Dressing. 

If you wish, you can use lemon jilice 
instead of vinegar; however, halve the 
quantity of lemon juice and cooking 
oil. Variations of salad dressings can be 
made by adding a teaspoon of mustard 
or Wi teaspoons curry powder or I 
crushed clove of garlic; or Wi tea¬ 
spoons chopped onion. 

Why not devise, prepare and name 
your own camp salads? 
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Frozen Foods 

Frozen foods can be considered for the 
menu providing they are utilised before 
thawing. The use of such foods will 
largely depend upon the availability of 
cold storage or a nearby store at which 
they can be purchased just prior to 
cooking. 



Meats 

Mixed grills, steak, sausages, Chinese 
style dishes, pizzas, meat pies. 

Fish 

Fillets of Fish, fish fingers (with or 
without breadcrumbs) 

Vegetables 

Potato chips, peas, beans, carrots, 
cauliflower. The new boil-in-the-bag 
variety of sweet corn, mixed vegetables, 
beans and peas are worth considering. 
These are sealed in a cooking pouch 
that requires heating in water only. 

Dessert 

4-litre plastic packs (larger or smaller) 
of icecream or milk ice (in many 
flavours) 
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Additional Know-how! 


A good outdoor cook never ceases to 
extend his knowledge. 

The additional information and tips 
supplied in this section concerning 
cooking terms, seasonings, food conta¬ 
mination and aspects of allergy to 
certain foods, will do much to round 
off your education. 

Cooking Terms , 

Bake — to cook by sealed, dry heat, as 
in a camp or reflector oven or Dutch 
oven. 

Baste — to moisten cooking food with 
melted fat, butter, dripping, cooking oil 
or specially mixed sauces, by spooning 
over the food during cooking. 

Boil — to cook in water or liquid that 
is mostly water, rapidly, at boiling 
point. 

Braise — to brown in fat and then 
cook slowly in a covered pan with or 
without added liquid. 

Broil — to cook, uncovered, over 
direct heat of an open fire. 

Dice — to cut into small cubes. 

Dredge — to cover well, with flour or 
sugar, for example. 

Escalope — a slim slice of meat or 
potato. 

Fry — to cook in fat, butter or 
cooking oil. 

Deep fry — (ideal for chips) in a deep 
pot or frying pan, with lots of hot oil or 
fat. Chips are usually held in a basket. 

Dry fry —usually steaks or chops, in a 
frying pan well heated first and with no 
fat or oil or just a small dob of butter. 

Garnish —to spread or decorate, as in 
the case of chopped parsley on mashed 
potatoes, or a lemon slice on top of 
fish. 



Marinate — he treatment of food 
(usually meat or ham) by letting it 
stand in a liquid to tenderise or add 
flavour. Wine is frequently used. 

Plank — to cook or serve on a 
wooden board. 

Poach — to cook below boiling point 
in water or other liquid that just covers 
the food, e.g. poached eggs or fish. 
Reduce — to evaporate by fast 
boiling, e.g. meat juices, when 
‘reduced’, give you a thicker gravy 
(tastier, too). 

Render — to remove fat by heating 
gently. 

Roast — to bake in sealed, hot 
chamber (e.g. dutch oven), without 
water or cover. 

Saute — to fry lightly and quickly in a 
little hot fat or cooking oil, usually just 
to brown the outsides of meat pieces, or 
onions, for instance. 

Sear — to seal the surface by exposing 
it to intense heat for a very short length 
of time, e.g. steak turned over very 
quickly. 
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Simmer — cook in hot liquid at a 
temperature just below boiling point. 
Usually causes ripples on the surface of 
the liquid or the very occasional slow- 
to-burst bubble. 

Steam — to cook in a pressure cooker 
or on a rack inside a pot so the food 
doesn’t touch the water. 

Steep — to extract flavour and 
nutritive value by soaking in water that 
is hot, but not boiling, and leaving to 
stand for a time. 

Stew — to simmer in a small quantity 
of liquid, e.g. meat and potatoes and 
onion, salt and pepper in a billy for an 
‘Irish stew’. 

Skim — to take or scoop off the fat or 
scum from the top of boiling liquid 
with a spoon or ladle. Even easier if you 
can do it when the food is cold, before 
you reheat it! 

Stock — the liquid from boiling meat, 
bones or vegetables after the meat, etc. 
has been removed — ideal for adding to 
gravy or soup mixtures. 

Season — add salt, pepper, (for 
instance) to taste. 

Toast — to brown by dried heat — 
like grilling meat or bread. 

Tips That Count! 

These handy pointers will increase your 
expertise in outdoor cookery: 

Catering 

• The amount of sweetening and fats 
required in outdoor living is nearly 
double that ordinarily needed at home. 

• A general guide to food quantities in 
camp is to nearly double the quantity 
used at home. 

Storage 

• Gladwrap, cellophane or polybags 
with the help of rubber bands keep 
bread moist and protect cheese and 
butter. 


• Wrapped stale bread can be revital¬ 
ised by parcelling in aluminium foil and 
popping in the hot camp oven for 15-20 
minutes. Unwrapped bread can be 
swished through water very, very 
briefly and ‘dried’ in the hot oven in the 
same way. 

• A half-full tin of jam can be 
protected from flies and ants by 
covering with a plastic bag (with rubber 
band seal) and standing in a plate of 
water. 

Cooking 

• Use a wooden spoon for stirring hot 
dishes rather than a metal one — then 
you won’t suffer an unexpected burn. 

• Use tongs rather than a fork to turn 
steak — tongs are less likely to break 
the ‘seal’ of the meat and let the juices 
escape. 

• If using pre-packed or canned foods, 
follow the instructions given by the 
manufacturer. 

• A chicken takes longer to barbecue 
than beef or pork. 

• Pancakes and omelettes need a very 
hot frying pan. 

• To hold hamburger mince together, 
add an egg and mix well — this is called 
‘binding’. 

• Don’t forget to add salt to water 
when cooking vegetables, porridge or 
making coffee with ground coffee 
beans. 

• A little olive oil (2 teaspoons) added 
to the water in which vegetables or 
potatoes are boiling makes a real 
difference to taste. Or ‘adda dobba 
butter’. 

Washing up 

• A thick layer of detergent or soap 
applied to the outside of billies, dixies, 
frying pans or camp ovens makes it 
considerably easier to clean off the 
black, grime and grease. 
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C ooking Fires 

• Branches that snap will burn more 
easily than those that bend. 

• A bed of hot coals producing 
moderate heat is a far better cooking 
fire than a blazing one. 

• Rocks taken from creek beds or 
damp areas have a habit of exploding 
when heated — so look for dry rocks. 


Wet Weather 

• If you've had no experience at wet 
weather cooking, don’t press your luck! 
Keep some sheets of plastic or a space 
blanket handy to throw over your 
wares and wood! 


Seasonings 

Including Herbs, Spices, Sauces 
and Gravies 

One of the finer culinary skills an 
outdoor cook should acquire is the use 
of seasonings other than salt and 
pepper. 

Herbs and spices, apart from enlivening 
foods and creating wholesome aromas, 
arouse the senses of smell and taste and 
help to promote the healthy flow of 
digestive juices, thus enabling your 
fellow campers to gain the greatest 
nutriments from a meal. 

Herbs, including parsley, mint, basil, 
tarragon, marjoram, thyme and sage, 
can be used to flavour most food, 
ranging from scrambled eggs to roast 
meat. The most important point to 
remember is not to use too much of any 
herb. A well cooked meal can be ruined 
through a herbal flavour overkill! 

Herbs can be used fresh or dried and 
can be obtained in dried or instant form 
from health food stores and supermar¬ 
kets. Dried herbs are three to four times 


as potent as fresh herbs, the reason 
being that only the water has been 
evaporated from dried herbs, leaving 
the essential oils which become concen¬ 
trated and therefore stronger in 
flavour. 

Some herbs are mixed with food before 
cooking, while others are added after. 
With some potent herbs, even garlic, it 
is often sufficient just to rub them over 
the food or cooking utensils to get the 
desired effect. 

Unless you have had some advice from 
a good cook or have experimented 
yourself, be cautious of herbs when 
cooking in camp. The following tips 
may be useful: 

• Parsley is destroyed by long cooking, 
so do not add chopped fresh or dried 
parsley until the last moment. Parsley is 
best used finely chopped as a garnish 
for soups, sal, ids, mashed potatoes, 
scrambled eggs and rice. 

• Tarragon is a spicy herb, ideal in 
salads, sauces, egg dishes, fish and 
poultry and is said to give a unique 
flavour to vinegar. 

• Basil helps to counteract the taste of 
unwholesome food and is also ideal in 
fish, chicken, casseroles and salads. 

• Marjoram, thyme and sage comprise 
the traditional ‘bouquet garni’ and are 
used in meat loaf, rice, grilled or 
roasted pork and lamb. 

• Garlic is a potent herb and a little is 
ideal in soups, casseroles or on grills. 

• Cinnamon and nutmeg are two good 
spices to have on longstanding camps, 
especially where there is an opportunity 
to bake bread and make puddings. 

• Whereas some campers like raisins 
and sultanas in dampers from time to 
time, a light sprinkle of cinnamon (with 
or without sugar) also gives a delightful 
flavour. 
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• Custard or baked milk rice puddings 
can be made very appealing with a 
sprinkle of nutmeg on the surface. 

• Lawrey’s Foods produce a series of 
seasonings including Seasoned Salt 
which contains salt, sugar, spices, 
monosodium glutamate, onion, corn¬ 
flour, garlic, herbs, and vegetable oils 
— ideal for grills and roasts as well as 
salads. 

Variety is the spice of life, so don’t 
overdo one herb or spice or other 
seasoning until it is unwelcome. 

Search your supermarket! Bouillon 
cubes (beef, onion, chicken, etc.) add 
flavour to sauces, gravies, roasts, stews, 
soups and casseroles. Even Worcester¬ 
shire or tomato sauce added to similar 
dishes provides that extra ‘something’ 
that was missing! 

Mayonnaise and prepared salad 
dressings give life to that midday camp 
salad; so does musta ;d on tinned ham, 
curry on fish fingers, cloves in boiled 
apples or apple pie. 

The skilful use of herbs, spices and 
flavourings is the mark of an excellent 
cook and a distinctive touch to outdoor 
meals. 

Add to this list, vanilla essence. A few 
drops into a milk pudding of any kind, 
or a glass of milk (plus a spoon or two 
of sugar) and you will achieve an 
immediate flavour lift to the basic dish! 


Avoid Food Contamination 

The correct storage and handling of 
food, coupled with high personal and 
kitchen hygiene, will contribute much 
towards minimizing the risk of food 
contamination and the possibility of 
food poisoning. 

In the outdoors, certain foodstuffs are 
more prone to contamination because 
of the lack of cold or suitable cool 


storage. Regrettably, most cases of 
food poisoning are the result of 
mishandling food in the kitchen, 
whether at home or in camp. 

Usually the mishandling comes about 
by leaving food, both cooked and 
uncooked, to stand at temperatures 
that permit bacteria to flourish rapidly. 
Such bacteria are naturally present in 
many foods, especially meat, fish and 
poultry. 

Couple this situation with the fact that 
every person carries a natural flora of 
bacteria (including some potentially 
harmful ones) on the skin, which can be 
transferred when handling food, and 
you have a potentially serious health 
hazard on your hands (no joke 
intended). 


Reducing the Risks 

Many steps can be taken to reduce the 
risks of contaminating food and the 
following points will serve as a general 
guide: 

• Have cooking staff make liberal use 
of hot water and a medicated soap 
(such as Solyptol) before handling 
foods. 

• Ensure that washing up and cooking 
water is boiled before use if there is any 
doubt about its purity. (Use Puritabs 
water purifying tablets where boiling is 
not practicable). 

• Suitably cover or screen all foods 
from flies. Flies are known to carry 
myriads of mixed bacteria and viruses 
and pose a continual threat to the good 
health of campers. 

This point can be emphasised by a 
simple experiment — sprinkle flour 
around the camp toilet area and then 
expose a piece of meat on a plate in 
camp. In no time, you will see little 
specks of flour appearing on the meat. 
Get the message? 
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• Avoid excessive handling of foods, 
for reasons already explained. 

• Don’t handle cooked and uncooked 
meats together or utilise the same 
utensils for both, without washing. 
Research has shown that cooked meats 
eaten cold with salads are a common 
cause of food poisoning because the 
offending bacteria have been trans¬ 
ferred back to the cooked product by 
knives, forks, cutting up boards and 
hands contaminated by fresh meat. 

• Avoid cheese in packets which show 
signs of mould — it’s an indication of 
poor storage. 

• Check the condition of the food 
purchased — bulging or slightly 
swollen tinned goods indicate all is not 
well within. 

• Avoid purchasing cold or chilled 
foods unless suitable storage in camp is 
available or they are going to be used 
immediately. 

• Don’t buy frozen foods (even from 
the store near the camp) if the package 
is ‘swollen’ — it’s an indication that 
bacteria are present, producing gas that 
makes the swelling. 

• Frozen food packs containing ice 
crystals in the packet or ice between the 
packets indicate a probable re-freezing 
and possible loss of quality — beware! 

• Frozen vegetables should be used in 
their frozen state and not thawed 
before cooking. A rigid ‘must’ with all 
frozen foods — don’t refreeze once they 
are thawed out. 

• Do not buy food in torn packages or 
with broken or imperfect seals — even 
if they are being offered as an enticing 
special. 

• Be careful of dairy products dis¬ 
played outside their cold storage area 
(e.g. on the lid or edges of the freezing 
cabinet). Unless they are cold, or have 
been stored at the right temperature, 
they could already be deteriorating. 


• Take care with dehydrated foods. 
Unopened, they will keep for six 
months under storage temperatures of 
21-24°C. Left open and exposed to the 
air, deterioration is going on all the 
time. 

It could be said that the continued good 
health of campers lies in the hands of 
the camp cook and a good, healthy 
food slogan to follow is ‘when in doubt, 
throw out’. 


About Food Allergies 

On occasions, the camp cook may be 
called upon to prepare a special meal or 
omit certain foods in a meal for a 
particular camper, purely on medical 
grounds. 

Such a request nay originate from the 
fact that the person concerned is 
allergic to certain foods and that, by 
eating them, an attack of asthma may 
be induced or the person may suffer an 
allergic reaction resulting in gastro¬ 
intestinal symptoms. 

For example, people who are allergic to 
inhaled fungal spores or moulds may 
need to avoid foods or beverages such 
as smoked meats, vinegar, salad dress¬ 
ings, dried or preserved fruits or foods 
containing large amounts of yeasts. In 
other instances, people who may be on 
medications like certain tranquilising 
or anti-depressant drugs, react 
adversely when cheese is consumed. 

Requests for such ‘preferred treatment’ 
are rare and may create problems in 
catering, as well as additional cooking, 
but the camp cook should endeavour to 
adhere to the request to the best of his 
ability and not treat the matter lightly. 

A severe allergic food reaction could 
endanger a person’s life and disrupt an 
entire camp program. 
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Outdoor Recipes 


Most outdoor cooks have favourite 
recipes borrowed from friends, passed 
on by word-of-mouth or obtained from 
cook books. Others have produced 
'concoctions’ — the product of an 
inventive mind, when they have had to 
feed a hungry horde of campers at a 
moment’s notice. 

Unfortunately, some cooks tend to use 
the same recipes (or minor variations) 
over and over and, as a result, they miss 
the wonderful opportunity to give 
added zest to outdoor meals. 

In the following pages we introduce 
you to a wide range of recipes from the 
international world of outdoor cook¬ 
ing: and whether you live to eat or eat 
to live (you may do some of both in 
your life span), the experience and fun 
you’ll have in cooking for yourself and 
fellow campers will p ovide you with an 




need so much energy for all your 
activities that breakfast becomes a 
necessity as well as a pleasure. 

Lining up the breakfast cooking 
requirements the night before allows 
you to prepare a first class breakfast 
with the minimum of fuss and bother. 
While the following range of dishes 
would be appropriate fuel for break¬ 
fast, some of them could be considered 
for other meals. 


interest in food and us preparation that 
will last you a lifetime. 

The recipes given on the following 
pages are based on servings for four 
persons, unless otherwise stipulated. 
It’s an easy number to multiply or 
divide so that you can increase or 
decrease the final quantity without 
undue complications. 


Tasty Rolled Oats 

Ingredients: 1 large cup rolled oats, 2 
tablespoons margarine, Vi teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons raisins or sultanas. 
Method: Add oats, salt and sultanas to 
2 x /i cups of water and bring to boil. Stir 
well for 3 minutes and serve with milk 
and sugar (or honey or syrup.) 


Breakfast — the Outdoor 
Starter Meal 

There is nothing like the smell of bacon 
and eggs wafting on the crisp early 
dawn breeze to get you to shed that 
sleeping bag, and to sharpen your 
appetite. 

On the home front, breakfast is 
probably one of the meals most 
neglected in the rush to get off to school 
or work; but in the great outdoors, you 


Cereals 

A wide range of breakfast cereals 
(cornflakes, rice bubbles, etc.) is avail¬ 
able in single or multi-serve meal packs 
thus allowing you to cater for individ¬ 
ual tastes. Apart from adding milk and 
sugar, consider the addition of sliced 
bananas, currants, raisins, sultanas and 
other fresh or dried fruits. 

‘Instant cook’ cereals (add water, warm 
or boil) are also available for those cold 
mornings, apart from the traditional 
rolled oats. 
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Egg Dishes 

Cheese Omelette 

ingredients: (per person) 2-3 eggs, 15g 
butter, salt and pepper to taste, 30g 
grated cheese. 

Method: Break the eggs in a basin, add 
salt and pepper and beat well with a 
fork until no white can be seen. Add the 
grated cheese at the same time. Heat 
the pan before adding the butter. Once 
the butter foams, add egg mixture and 
cook quickly, moving the mixture 
continually with a fork until it sets. 
Remove from the pan and serve flat or 
folded. 

Variations: Instead of chefese, add diced 
cooked ham, savoury mince or what¬ 
ever takes your fancy. If making a diced 
onion omelette, fry the onion until soft 
before adding to the omelette mixture. 
Also remember that a plain omelette 
when cooked can be made very tasty 
when garnished with jam, syrup or 
honey and served as dessert. 

Scrambled eggs 

Ingredients: 8 eggs (or 2 cups of dried 
egg powder), salt, pepper, 8 table¬ 
spoons milk, butter and a pinch of 
thyme. 

Method: Break eggs into a large bowl, 
add salt, pepper and thyme and beat 
with a fork. Melt the butter in a frying 
pan, add milk to the egg mixture and 
pour into the pan, stirring vigorously 
with a fork until the mixture begins to 
set. Take off the fire and serve on toast 
and add fried bacon, if you wish. 
Variations: If using cooked meat, 
bacon, luncheon meat or chicken, dice 
or mince the amount you wish, briefly 
fry and add to the egg mixture as you 
start to scramble. For onion scramble, 
fry one small onion (chopped finely) in 
1 or 2 tablespoons of butter until soft, 
then add to egg mixture as you start to 
scramble. Leftover vegetables can be 
utilised in the same way. 
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Orange eggs 

Ingredients: (per person) 1 orange and 
1 or 2 eggs. 

Method: Cut an orange in two, eat the 
contents without damaging the skin, 
break an egg into the orange shell, set 
the shell in the coals and allow to cook 
in the usual way. When done, eat it 
from the container. 

Onion Eggs 

Ingredients (per person): 1 large onion 
and 1 egg. 

Method: Cut ti e onion in half after 
removing the outer skin. Remove 
internal contents except for three 
remaining outer layers. Break egg into 
shell and set in the coals to cook. When 
done, eat from the onion container 
after removing the outer scorched 
layer. Eat the onion, too, if you like — 
onion has Vitamin C. 



Skewered Eggs 

If you don’t have any oranges, potatoes 
or onions, prick a tiny hole in each end 
of the egg and thread along a thin stick. 
Cook over the embers for 15-20 
minutes (depending on the heat), 
turning occasionally. 
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Potato Eggs 

Ingredients: (per person) 1 large potato, 
1 egg, salt to taste and teaspoon butter. 

Method: Cut the top of the potato to 
make a lid, and scoop out sufficient of 
the potato to make room for the egg. 
Sprinkle salt in the hole, break the egg 
into the hole, add the butter and 
replace the potato lid, fastening with a 
couple of sticks. Place in the embers 
(wrap in foil first, if you like) and allow 
to cook for 20-25 minutes. Peel the skin 
off the potato and e; t whole. 



Egyptian Eyes 

Ingredients: (per person) 1 thick slice of 
bread, 1 egg, cooking oil, salt and 
pepper. 

Method: Take the slice of bread, cut a 
5cm hole in the centre and lightly fry 
one side in the frying pan. Turn the 
bread over, break an egg in the hole 
and fry (until crisp, if you like). 

Variations: Add cooked, diced meat or 
bacon to beaten egg and pour into the 
hole before frying. 


Norwegian toast 

Ingredients: (per person) 2 thick slices 
stale bread, 1 egg, X A cup milk, 2 
tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Method: Beat the egg in the milk, soak 
bread in the mixture for a few minutes 
and then fry on both sides in the pan. 
Ideal for a quick breakfast snack with a 
cup of coffee or tea. 

Poached Eggs 

Ingredients: (per person) 2 eggs. 
Method: Place water 1cm deep in 
frying pan, add 2 or 3 tablespoons 
vinegar and bring to boil. Break eggs 
into pan and heat slowly until cooked. 
Serve on hot buttered toast. If you like, 
spread Vegemite or Anchovette over 
the butter. 

Boiled Eggs 

Place sufficient water in the billy to 
cover the eggs, bring to the boil and 
add the eggs with a spoon. Boil for 3 '/2 
minutes for soft-boiled, 6-7 minutes for 
hardboiled. Add lots of salt to the 
water so that if the eggs crack, the 
insides won’t run out. 



Fried Eggs 

Melt fat in frying pan, break each egg 
into a cup or pannikin and then pour 
into the pan. Cook slowly, just allowing 
the fat to sizzle, and baste the hot fat 
over the top of the egg. To keep the 
eggs warm, place between two plates 
over a billy of hot or boiling water. 
Eggs are set and hardening when the 
top turns whitish. 
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Miscellaneous 
Breakfast Dishes 

Bubble and Squeak 

Ingredients: Leftover vegetables or 
potatoes (cooked up for the occasion), 
diced rasher of bacon, cooking oil, salt 
and pepper. 

Method: Chop up the vegetables and 
mash in with the potatoes and bacon. 
Make into patties or fry whole (pan¬ 
cake style) in a hot greased pan until 
both sides are brown. 

• 

Fish cakes 

Ingredients: 450g canned or cooked 
fish, 4 cups cold mashed potato, 1 
teaspoon salt, 60g dripping, pepper, 1 
egg, breadcrumbs. 

Method: Flake fish with fork and 
remove any bones. Mix fish with 
potatoes, salt and pepper. Divide into 
four portions or make into small 
patties, dip into beaten egg, then 
breadcrumbs, and cook in hot fat in 
frying pan. Shake the pan constantly to 
ensure the cakes are not sticking and 
once cooked golden brown on both 
sides, serve with a slice of lemon. 


Mixed Grill 

Ingredients: (per person) 1 chop or 
small piece of steak, 2 eggs, 2 bacon 
rashers, Zi tomato, salt and pepper, 
dripping. 

Method: Fry chops or steak in frying 
pan, add half tomato, skin side down. 
Cook tomato until both sides are nearly 
burnt and place with meat between two 
plates over a billy of boiling water to 
keep warm. Break each egg into a cup 
and pour into frying pan and fry. 
Spoon the fat over the yolk until it sets. 
Cut rind off bacon rasher, fry until 
reasonably crisp. Serve with toast. 


Fried Sausages and Tomatoes 

Grease frying pan and fry the sausages 
over a not-too-hot fire. Sausages 
should fry slowly (some cooking 
authorities say that pricking the skin of 
sausages does not prevent bursting, 
which is caused by too hot a fire). Serve 
with fried tomatoes and maybe warmed 
up baked beans. Some people prefer 
crisp brown sausages, so when almost 
cooked, cut the sausages down the 
centre, open up and fry brown the 
newly opened faces. 


Potato Pan Scran 

Ingredients: 450g sliced onions, 900g 
sliced potatoes (thin), 250g grated 
cheese, cooking oil. 

Method: Heat frying pan containing 
cooking oil, place in layer of onion, 
followed by layer of thin potato slices 
and sprinkle over the grated cheese. Fry 
slowly and turn over until both sides 
are brown and the potatoes are cooked. 


Potato Bacon Burgers 

Ingredients: 680g mashed cold potato, 
450g diced or minced bacon pieces, 3 
eggs, 60g flour, 1 grated onion, 1 grated 
cooking apple, cooking oil, 
breadcrumbs. 

Method: Mix all ingredients together, 
make into patties, dip into the bread¬ 
crumbs, fry in hot oil for 6 minutes on 
each side. Serve with buttered toast. 


Swiss Potato Whacks 

Ingredients: 6 large potatoes, 2 eggs, 4 
tablespoons flour, cooking oil. 
Method: Peel and grate all the 
potatoes, add the eggs and flour, mix 
thoroughly. Fry a heaped teaspoonful 
at a time in hot oil until golden brown. 
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Welsh Rarebit on Toast 

Ingredients: 60g butter, 140g grated 
cheese, V* cup milk, pepper and salt to 
taste, x /i teaspoon mustard, pepper and 
salt. 

Method: Melt butter in billy, add milk, 
eggs, cheese, mustard, pepper and salt, 
and stir well. Heat carefully and stir 
until mixture thickens. Do not overheat 
or cook quickly, or the cheese will 
become stringy and tough. Serve on 
toast. 

I 

Meat and Poultry Dishes 

Pacific Islands Coconut Rice 

Ingredients: 250g rice, 2 coconuts (or 
225g desiccated coconut), 1 small 
chicken (or 650g meat), 450g tomatoes, 
2 onions, 4 bananas, salt and white 
pepper. 

Method: Break and grate the coconuts. 
Wash off the milk of the coconut with 
warm water. If using chicken, clean and 
cut into small pieces. Season the 
chicken and/or the meat with salt and 
white pepper and boil it (preferably in 
the coconut juice). Season well. Chop 
and add the onions, bananas and 
tomatoes. Wash the rice and add to the 
chicken or meat and cook until the 
chicken and rice are tender. 


Chicken Maryland 

Ingredients: 4 chicken pieces, 2 eggs, 
breadcrumbs, cooking oil, 2 large 
tomatoes, 4 bacon rashers, 2 bananas, 4 
rings pineapple. 

Method: First dip the chicken pieces 
into a beaten egg mixture, then the 
breadcrumbs and fry in hot oil until 
golden brown. Serve with fried bacon, 
tomatoes, bananas and fresh pineapple. 


Sundowner Stew 

Ingredients: 500g stewing steak, 2 large 
onions, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 450g potat¬ 
oes, 0.6 litres water or beef stock made 
from stock cubes, 2 level tablespoons 
flour, 1 level teaspoon salt, 2 table¬ 
spoons cooking oil, pepper, teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce. 

Method: Cut the meat into 4cm 
squares. Peel and slice the onions and 
fry in a pan until soft and yellow. Roll 
the meat in flour and fry until brown 
and then place with the onions. Add 
flour, salt and pepper to the hot oil^pl 
stir until lightly brown. Add the water 
or stock and stir until boiling. Place 
meat, onions, etc. into the billy and 
allow to simmer for 45 minutes. While 
the meat is simmering, peel the veget¬ 
ables, cut into small pieces and add to 
billy. Simmer fcr 60-90 minutes, adding 
the Worcestersl ire sauce half an hour 
before the stew is cooked. 



South American Beefpot 

Ingredients: 4 large onions, 60g 
tomatoes, 800g potatoes, beef stock 
cube, cooking oil, herbs (thyme or 
marjoram), pepper and salt. 

Method: Place a little cooking oil in 
billy, add a layer of sliced onions, a 
layer of thinly sliced potatoes and a 
layer of thinly sliced tomatoes. Repeat 
these layers until you have enough to 
serve four people. Add a little water 
with the beef stock cube dissolved in it, 
plus pepper and salt and herbs. Cook 
on a slow fire for 15-20 minutes after it 
has reached the boiling point. The 
larger the amount you have, the longer 
it will take. 
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Roast Sucking Pig Beef Olives 

Ingredients: 1 sucking pig, 1 large cup Ingredients: 750g good tender steak, 

olive oil, */2 cup lemon juice, herbs forcemeat mixture (mince with herbs, 

(marjoram or rosemary), salt and chopped onions and seasoning), butter, 

pepper. 4 slices onions and carrots. 

Unless you have experience, order the Method: Slice the meat thinly and cut 

piglet cleaned and ready for roasting. into 10cm rectangular pieces. Each 

Rinse it inside and out with cold water piece should be well beaten. Spread a 

and dry. Rub salt and pepper over the forcemeat mixture over each piece of 

inside and outside. Pull the front legs of steak, roll up and tie with string. Fry 

the piglet forward and secure them the meat rolls in butter to seal and 

together. Place a small piece of wood in brown the meat. Then slowly cook the 

its mouth to keep it open and then meat with sliced onions and carrots in 

insert the roasting spit from the tail to butter in a covered frying pan for about 

the head. Mix the lemon juice with the 90 minutes. 

olive oil and rub over the piglet. Roast 

over a charcoal fire (preferably), 

turning the piglet frequently to ensure Sausage Puffs 

even cooking. Be careful not to burn Ingredients: 225g sausage mince, 120g 

the thin parts and leave the heavy ones flour, 2 beaten eggs, salt, pepper, milk 

uncooked. Also baste the piglet fre- as required. 

quently with the lemon olive oil. Serve Method: Make a stiff batter with the 

with baked potatoes and apples cooked flour, eggs, milk. Season well, stir in the 

in the coals in foil. Allow at least three sausage mince and drop by the dessert- 

hours cooking time for the piglet spoonful into hot fat until browned on 

depending on weight. both sides. 
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Irish Stew 

Ingredients: 50g neck chops, 450g 
potatoes, 2 onions, level teaspoon salt, 
0.5 litres water with % meat stock cube, 
pinch of pepper. 

Method: Season the chops with salt 
and pepper and place in large billy with 
the water containing the dissolved 
stock cube. Bring the contents to the 
boil rapidly and then simmer for 30 
minutes. Peel and slice the potatoes and 
onions, placing the onions on top of the 
chops and the potatoes on the onions. 
Replace billy lid and simmer for 
another 60-90 minutes.. When serving, 
place the potatoes around the edge of 
the plate with the chops in the centre 
and pour the gravy over them. 

Italian Risotto 

Ingredients: 1 large, finely chopped 
onion, 60g margarine, 225g long grain 
rice (boiled and dried), 0.6 litre chicken 
stock, 2 tomatoes (skinned and 
chopped), 115g seedless raisins, 360g 
cooked meat or poultry, 120g grated 
cheese, salt and pepper. 

Method: Fry the onions in margarine 
until tender. Stir in boiled rice and 
cook for a few minutes. Add chicken 
stock, tomatoes, seasoning, raisins and 
meat. Bring to boil and stir once. 
Move off direct heat, cover and cook 
for 15 minutes or until the rice is tender 
and the liquid is absorbed. Add grated 
cheese, mix quickly and lightly through 
and serve at once. 

Roast Meat 

Ingredients: 750g joint of beef, lamb or 
mutton, herbs (rosemary and garden 
thyme), salt, cooking fat. 

Method: Liberally smear fat over the 
joint, place 4 sprigs of herbs top and 
bottom, wrap loosely in heavy foil and 
bake in the camp oven or pit oven for 2- 
3 hours. 


Indian Camp Curry 

Ingredients: 1 finely chopped onion, 1 
cup cooking oil (or ghee), 2 cloves of 
garlic (finely chopped), 4 large tomat¬ 
oes, 1 cinnamon stick, 1 level dessert¬ 
spoon medium hot curry powder, Vi 
dessertspoon turmeric (substitute diced 
ginger if preferred), 500g minced meat 
(beef or mutton), salt to taste. 
Method: Fry onion and gaFlic in hot oil 
until golden brown. Add tomatoes, 
spices and seasoning and mix well 
before adding the minced meat. Cook 
slowly until done. The curry should be 
fairly moist, not dry, and can be served 
with rice and side dishes. 

Yellow Rice (for curry) 

Ingredients: 1 large cup of rice, 110 g 
sugar, Vi teaspoon salt, 60g seedless 
raisins or sultanas, 4 cups water, 1 level 
dessertspoon ti rmeric, 30g margarine. 
Method: Boil the water and add all 
ingredients with the exception of 
raisins. Wash raisins and soak in cold 
water. Boil rice for 15 minutes and add 
raisins, mixing well with fork. When 
cooked, pour off water and steam in a 
strainer ready for serving. 

Island Feast Stew 

Ingredients: 700g thick rib of veal (or 
pork), 3 tablespoons cooking oil, V/i 
level teaspoons salt, !4 teaspoon pep¬ 
per, 1 level teaspoon paprika, 2 level 
teaspoons flour, 1 onion sliced, 1 bay 
leaf, 1 small tin diced pineapple, 1 cup 
stock (add stock cube to pineapple 
juice), 1 dessertspoon desiccated 
coconut. 

Method: Cut meat into 5cm cubes, dip 
in seasoning mixture (salt, pepper, 
paprika, flour) and brown in hot oil in 
billy. Next add all other ingredients and 
enough stock to cover. Place lid on 
billy and simmer until the meat is 
tender. Serve with rice boiled in 
another billy (stew should take 1 Vi 
hours to cook). 
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Island Boiled Rice 

Bring 3 or 4 cups of water containing a 
teaspoon salt to the boil, add 2 cups 
rice and 1 tablespoon margarine and 
bring back to the boil. Put the lid on 
the billy, move off direct heat and allow 
to simmer for 20 minutes. Remove 
from fire, stand for 15 minutes, by 
which time all the water should have 
been absorbed; crisscross the rice with a 
fork to fluff. Squeeze a lemon over the 
rice and it’s ready to serve. 


Quick Spanish Beef 

Ingredients: 460g minced steak, 460g 
tomato soup, l A cup cooking oil, Vi 
green pepper, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1 
cup rice, 120g cheese, 3 cups hot water, 
1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons 
chopped celery, 1 onion, 1 carrot, 1 
teaspoon salt and a little pepper. 
Method: Chop up the onion, green 
pepper, carrot and celery and add to 
the hot oil in the billy, along with the 
meat. Stir and cook until slightly 
brown. Add the rice, tomato soup and 
other ingredients except the cheese. 
Mix well and bring to the boil. Simmer 
for 25 minutes and add grated cheese 
just before serving. 


Hawaiian Ham 

Ingredients: 4 ham steaks (thick), 6-8 
slices canned pineapple, cup of pine¬ 
apple juice (from can), 120g butter, 2 
tablespoons brown sugar (N.B. 1 can 
sliced pineapple contains 6 slices.) 
Method: Mix pineapple juice and 
brown sugar and marinate the ham 
steaks in this liquid for 2-3 hours. 
Drain well, fry in hot butter until 
golden brown. The steaks should be 
turned constantly while being cooked. 
Saute the pineapple slices in hot butter 
and serve on top of each ham steak. 


Spaghetti Bolognaise 

Ingredients: 450g minced meat, 450g 
spaghetti, 125g bacon, 2 medium sized 
onions, 450g tomatoes, Oxo cube, 
cooking oil, salt, teaspoon Worcester¬ 
shire sauce. 

Method: Peel and dice onions and fry 
in cooking oil (2 dessertspoons) until 
yellow. Remove bacon rind, dice bacon 
and add, with mince, to onions. Stir for 
about 10 minutes and when the mince 
has lost its red colour and is turning 
grey, cut up tomatoes into slices and 
add. Mix Oxo cube with enough water 
to dissolve it and add to billy, plus 
additional water to keep the contents as 
a runny sauce. Simmer for 15-20 
minutes after adding teaspoon of sauce. 
In another billy, put spaghetti in 
1700ml salted boiling water, cook for 
15-20 minutes, strain well when soft 
and place on plates. Pour or ladle 
quantity of sauce over the spaghetti. 


Corned Beef with Vegetables 
and Dumplings 

Ingredients: 900g corned beef, 4 onions, 
300g carrots, cup of potato whip, salt, 
800g flour, 1 tablespoon grated cheese, 
salt. 

Method: Place corned beef in large 
billy and bring to boil. Boil for 60 
minutes or until cooked. 

Mix flour, salt and grated cheese into 
heavy dough, make into balls the size of 
golf balls, wrap in foil and add to billy 
with the corned beef, during the last 30 
minutes of cooking. Add whole, peeled 
onions and carrots to another billy of 
boiling, salted water and simmer for 60- 
90 minutes. Drain all but 1cm water 
from billy, add cup of potato whip 
(already mixed) and simmer for 5 
minutes. Serve meat and dumplings 
with onions and carrots in potato 
sauce. 
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Chicken Casserole 

Ingredients: 1kg chicken, 225g bacon, 
i/4 teaspoon mixed herbs, 1 lemon, 1 tin 
chicken consomme (or chicken stock 
cube in 250ml water), 300g can mixed 
vegetables, X A teaspoon salt, 2 sliced 
onions. 

Method: Cut up chicken into joints, 
breast, legs, etc. and place in casserole 
dish along with the cubed bacon, mixed 
herbs, sliced onions, salt and mixed 
vegetables. Cover with the chicken 
consomme, squeeze in lemon juice and 
simmer for l'/i to 2 hours. 


Boiled Saveloys 

Select quantity required, place in billy, 
cover with water and simmer for 15-20 
minutes. Serve with mashed potato. 


Battered Saveloys 

Ingredients: Thick pancake mix with 
sugar, whole or half saveloys (skinned), 
salt, pepper, cooking fat. 

Method: Season the saveloys, dip into 
pancake mix and fry in hot fat until 
golden brown. 


Macaroni Cheese Saveloys 

Ingredients: 200g macaroni, 2 cups 
grated cheese, 1 tin (small) condensed 
beef soup, 1 small grated onion, % cup 
milk, 6 saveloys (or frankfurters) cut 
into 18 pieces. 

Method: Mix the cooked macaroni 
with the grated cheese, can of beef 
soup, grated onion plus salt and 
pepper. Place the mixture in a greased 
baking dish (or foil) and add the 
saveloy pieces and bake in a moderate 
camp oven for 35 minutes. 
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Japanese Okonomiyaki 

Ingredients: Vi medium cabbage, 2 
eggs. 200g thinly chopped meat, fish or 
bacon, 4 tablespoons flour, salt, pep¬ 
per, milk. 

Method: Mix the flour, egg and milk 
into a smooth batter. Add thinly 
chopped cabbage with salt and pepper 
plus the chopped meat (fish or bacon). 
Pour the mixture into hot fat and cook 
until both sides are brown. Serve the 
Okonomiyaki with brown or black 
sauce. 

Family Pot Meal 

Ingredients: 60g beef mince, 1 large 
onion, 3 large potatoes diced, 1 
teaspoon garlic salt, 6 bacon rashers, Vi 
teaspoon salt, Va teaspoon pepper, 1 tin 
unsweetened corn, 1 small apple grated, 
cooking oil, cup of beef stock. 
Method: Fry onions until brown, 
together with bacon rashers cut into 
3cm long pieces. Add beef mince and 
scramble until brown Drain off the fat 
and add the contents of the frying pan 
to hot water in a billy along with the 
diced potatoes, corn and balance of 
ingredients. Bring to boil and simmer 
for 20 minutes. 

Baked Meat Mush 

Ingredients: 2 cups cornmeal, 2 eggs, 1 
cup milk, 1 tin corned beef (330g) lOOg 
sliced cheese, Va teaspoon salt. 

Method: Mix cornmeal with 1 Vi cups 
boiling water and stir until thick. Mix 
the two eggs with the cup of milk and 
add to the cornmeal along with salt. 
Stir well and place the mixture in a 
greased baking dish (or foil). Cover the 
surface of the mixture with slices of 
cheese followed by slices of corn beef 
and then cover again with slices of 
cheese. Bake in a hot camp oven until 
the cheese is brown. 


Spiced Tinned Meat with Potato 
Topping 

Ingredients: 600g sliced luncheon meat 
(about 1cm thick), 1 small tin pineapple 
slices, 2 cups mashed potatoes (instant 
potato will do), 1 tablespoon margar¬ 
ine, Vi teaspoon cinnamon, salt to taste. 
Method: Heat 4 slices of luncheon meat 
in the fry pan. Mix the cinnamon with 
melted margarine and flavour with the 
pineapple juice from the tinned pineap¬ 
ple. Place the mashed potatoes around 
the meat, sprinkle the ‘cinnamon syrup’ 
over the meat and potatoes and place 
the balance in the fry pan. Place 
pineapple pieces over the meat and 
potatoes, cover the pan and bring to the 
boil slowly. Simmer for about 10 
minutes. 



Swiss Steak with Onions 

Ingredients: 650g steak (not fatty), 2 
large onions sliced, 4 tablespoons flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, Va teaspoon pepper, 1 
cup of water, 1 beef bouillon cube or 
powder. 

Method: Mix the flour, salt and pepper 
and pound the mixture into each side of 
the steak(s). Using a large frying pan, 
cook the sliced onions until they are 
soft and yellow, and move them to the 
side of the pan. Add the meat and 
brown on both sides. Place the onions 
on top of the meat and add 1 cup of 
boiling water with the beef bouillon 
cube dissolved in it. Cover the pan with 
foil and simmer for 90 minutes or until 
the meat is tender. Serve with mashed 
(whipped) potatoes. 
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Tamale Pie 

Ingredients: 2 cups canned tomatoes, 1 
teaspoon sugar, Vi teaspoon sweet chilli 
powder (use a teaspoon of poultry 
seasoning if you like), !4 teaspoon 
pepper. 3 cups of diced canned meat, 1 
small diced onion, Vi chopped pepper, 
1 Vi cups cornmeal, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Method: Mix the cornmeal with 4 cups 
of water, bring to boil and allow to 
simmer slowly while stirring in salt. 
Cook for about 10 minutes, stirring 
until it thickens. 

Fry the diced onion and the pepper 
until the onion is soft. Add to the onion 
and pepper the tomatoes, sugar, chilli 
powder, pepper and meat and cook for 
about 15 minutes. 

Spread the mixture over the cornmeal 
mixture, place in a greased baking dish 
and bake in a hot camp oven for about 
40 minutes. 


Mexican Chorizo 

Ingredients: 8 sausages, 3 large onions 
(sliced thin), 3 tomatoes (peeled and 
diced), 1 cup tomato juice, 1 cup stock 
4 potatoes (diced), 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, 3 red chillies, pepper and garlic 
salt. 

Method: Fry sliced onions in oil until 
soft. Add sausages and continue cook¬ 
ing until the sausages are slightly 
brown. Remove excess fat, add finely 
chopped chillies and mix well while 
cooking for a further minute. Add 
diced tomatoes and tomato juice and 
cook over a moderate fire until the 
tomatoes begin to break up. Add diced 
potatoes, stock, vinegar, season well 
with garlic salt and pepper and cook 
over a slow fire until the potatoes are 
cooked. 


Scrambled Fried Rice 

Ingredients: 4 eggs, 1 medium onion 
diced, 2 tablespoons margarine, 3 cups 
boiled rice, 3 cups diced meat (tinned if 
you wish) 2 cups milk, salt and pepper. 
Method: Fry the diced onions until soft 
but not brown. Add 3 cups of boiled 
rice, 3 cups dice J meat, and mix well. 
Next add 4 eggs beaten in 2 cups of 
milk and scramble with the onion, rice 
and meat. Add salt and pepper to taste. 


Spicy Meatballs 

Ingredients: 600g mince, 4 slices bread 
(crusts removed), seasoned salt, Vi 
teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon seasoned 
pepper, 2 garlic cloves, 1 egg, 1 tin beef 
broth. 

Method: Soak the bread in water until 
soft. Squeeze out the water and add the 
bread, crushed garlic cloves, nutmeg, 
pepper, salt and egg to the mince and 
mix well. Knead the mixture well and 
make into about 16 firm meatballs. 
Place the beef broth with a cup of water 
in a billycan, add the meatballs and 
slowly bring to the boil. Simmer for 60 
minutes. Serve the spicy meatballs in 
the broth. 
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Greek Cabbage Rolls 

Ingredients: 450g minced steak, 8 small 
cabbage leaves, % cup uncooked rice, 1 
onion (chopped), 3 tomatoes (peeled 
and chopped), Vi cup chopped parsley, 
1 cup melted margarine, 3 eggs, 1 
tablespoon plain flour, !4 cup lemon 
juice, 3 cups vegetable stock. 

Method: Remove the thick ends of the 
cores of the cabbage leaves and place 
leaves in boiling water for two minutes 
or until the leaves are just soft. Mix 
together the meat, onion, parsley, 
tomatoes and half the butter plus salt 
and pepper to taste. Apportion the 
mixture equally to each leaf, fold the 
sides of the leaves over and roll into 
rolls. Secure each roll by skewering 
with a toothpick (or split match). 
Place the 8 rolls in a casserole or baking 
dish and add the balance of the butter 
and 3 cups of stock. Cover the dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for about 90 
minutes or until tender. Remove the 
rolls from the dish and place on a 
wanning plate. Mix the flour with 
sufficient water to make a paste and 
add to the dish to simmer with the juice 
from the rolls for about 5 minutes. Beat 
the egg with the lemon juice, add to the 
dish and simmer slowly until thickened. 
Serve this mixture or sauce over the 
rolls. 


Spicy Trail Meatloaf 

Ingredients: 600g ground be'ef, 2 
medium onions (diced). Vi cup bread¬ 
crumbs (used crushed cornflakes if you 
like), Vh teaspoon nutmeg, 1 cup 
meatstock, ‘/ 4 cup chopped shallot, 1 
teaspoon Worcestershire sauce. 1 garlic 
clove, !/» teaspoon chilli powder, salt 
and pepper. 

Method: Mix the ground beef, onions, 
crushed garlic cloves, shallots, salt, 
pepper, and breadcrumbs. Make into a 
loaf and place in a baking dish. Next 
mix the nutmeg, sauce, chilli powder 
with the stock and pour over the 
meatloaf. Bake in a medium heated 
camp oven for 60-75 minutes, basting 
frequently with juices from the loaf. 
Ideal meal on a cold night. 


Fish Dishes 

French Egg Fish Dinner 

Ingredients: 5 eggs, 570g cod (or similar 
fish), 4 onions, 4 large potatoes, 
cooking oil, salt and pepper. 

Method: Wipe and dry the fish and 
mash into pieces. Heat 3 tablespoons of 
cooking oil in a large billy. Peel and 
chop the onions and cook until golden 
brown. Add the prepared fish and mix 
well. Peel potatoes and make into small 
thin potato chips and then add to fish 
in the billy. Cook until the potatoes are 
ready (about 15 minutes) and stir from 
time to time. Beat the eggs well, add 
salt and pepper and pour over the 
potatoes when cooked. Leave on the 
fire until the egg-fish mixture has 
stiffened. Serve with toast. 
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Curried Fish Fingers 

Ingredients: 450g fish fingers, % cup 
finely chopped onion, V 2 teaspoon 
curry powder, 1 tin cream of celery 
soup, '/, cup milk, cooking oil. 
Method: Fry the fish fingers. Cook the 
onions in oil for 2-3 minutes until 
tender. Stir in curry powder and add 
the soup and milk gradually, blending 
well. Place the cooked fish fingers in 
the mixture and simmer for 10 minutes. 

Salmon Kedgeree 

Ingredients: 225g rice, 450g tinned 
salmon, 2 hardboiled eggs, 3 table¬ 
spoons butter, salt, pepper, 1 lemon. 
Method: Boil rice for 15 minutes, strain 
and stir in butter until .melted. Mix 
salmon with salt and pepper, add 
chopped eggs and stir well with the rice. 
Reheat if necessary and serve with a 
squeeze of lemon juice. 

Salmon Cakes 

Ingredients: 450g tinned salmon, 500g 
mashed potatoes, 2 tablespoons butter, 
1 cup crushed cornflakes (or bread¬ 
crumbs), 1 egg, salt, pepper, flour. 
Method: Strain liquid from salmon. 
Place salmon, crushed corn flakes, 
butter, pepper, salt and egg with the 
mashed potato and mix thoroughly. 
Make into patties, smother in flour and 
fry in pan, browning both sides. Ensure 
fat is hot before adding patties or they 
will crumble. 

Fish Fry 

Ingredients: 600g fish, 1 egg, 90g flour, 
milk, salt, margarine, lemon. 

Method: Make a pancake mix with salt 
added. Slice fish into pieces. Dip in 
pancake batter and fry until golden 
brown (about 10 minutes). Serve hot 
with a slice of lemon. 



Stuffed Baked Fish 

Ingredients: 1 dressed fish (about 
2.5kg), 4 bacon rashers, 4 tablespoons 
butter or margarine, plus stuffing 
mixture. You can make your own 
stuffing mixture — 2 cups bread¬ 
crumbs, chopped onion, salt, herbs, 
pinch of pepper and salt, and butter. 
Keep the mixture fairly dry, although 
you may use a little wafer to mix it. 
Method: Rub down the inside and 
outside of the fish with salt and stuff 
loosely with stuffing. Either sew up the 
body cavity or fasten with skewers. 
Grease the baking dish and wipe down 
the fish with melted margarine. Drape 
the bacon rasher over the fish (remove 
the bacon rind) z ad bake in a hot oven 
for 15 minutes .or each 450g of fish. 
Serve with potato chips and a slice of 
tomato. 

Fish Chowder 

Ingredients: 500g fish pieces or chunks, 
lOOg bacon (4 slices) 1 chopped onion 
(medium size), 3 potatoes diced, 600ml 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mixed 
herbs, 3 cups water, !4 teaspoon 
pepper. 

Method: Fry the bacon and diced 
onions until brown and then soak off 
the excess grease with a tissue or 
newspaper. Add bacon, onions and 
potatoes to the water, bring to the boil 
and simmer for 15 minutes. Add the 
balance of the ingredients and simmer 
for 20 minutes or until the fish is 
cooked. Serve hot. 
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Fish Stew 

Ingredients: 500g fish in thick slices, 8 
large potatoes, 3 large onions, 4-6 
bacon rashers (remove rind). 

Method: Make a layer of fish topped by 
a layer of onion and then potato. 
Repeat until all the ingredients are used 
but finish with a layer of potato. Add a 
smear of margarine between each layer 
together with salt and pepper. Layer 
the potato surface with the bacon 
rashers and bake in a moderately hot 
camp oven for 30-40 minutes or until 
tender. Ensure that the baking dish has 
a lid on (or foil cover). Remove the 
cover when nearly cooked to allow the 
surface to brown. 

Chinese Fish Fillets 

Ingredients: 4 large fish fillets, 1 small 
tin pineapple juice, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, !4 cup brown sugar, 1 table¬ 
spoon corn flour, 1 tablespoon soy 
sauce, Vi small tin Chinese pickles, 1 
lemon, spice (bay leaf). 

Method: Squeeze th■* lemon juice over 
the fish fillets, add the bay leaf and 
poach slowly for about 10 minutes. 
Drain and place fish fillets in a large 
pan or dixie. Mix the sugar, pineapple 
juice, cornflour and vinegar to make up 
one cup. Add the mixture to the fish 
fillets, bring to a simmer and cook for 
5-10 minutes. Add the soy sauce and 
chopped pickles, reheat and serve. 

Tasty Fish Fillets 

Ingredients: 4 large fish fillets, 1 cup 
tinned tomato juice, 1 teaspoon curry 
powder, / 4 cup brown sugar, 2 table¬ 
spoons vinegar, 1 teaspoon Worcester¬ 
shire sauce, 1 large onion (sliced), salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Method: Place the fish fillets in a 
greased baking dish. Mix the curry 
powder, sugar, vinegar, salt, pepper 
and sauce with the tomato juice and 
pour over the fish. Garnish the fish with 


sliced onion and bake in a moderately 
heated oven for 25-30 minutes or until 
cooked. 

Kippers (Smoked Fish) 

Ingredients: 650g fish, butter. 

Method: Put fish into a pan or billy of 
boiling water and boil for 5-10 minutes. 
Drain and serve with knobs of butter. 

Tomato Prawns 

Ingredients: 1kg cooked prawns, 300g 
grated cheese, 450g tomatoes, 2 table¬ 
spoons cooking oil, 1 garlic clove, Vi 
cup tomato sauce, 1 tablespoon mint 
(chopped), 1 tablespoon brown sugar, 2 
onions (diced), seasoned salt and pep¬ 
per. 

Method: Crush garlic clove, add to 
diced onions and fry in oil until onions 
are soft. Add a cup of water to the 
sliced onions together with the mint, 
tomato, sauce, sugar, salt and pepper 
and boil for 30 minutes. Peel the 
prawns, place in a baking dish and 
cover with grated cheese. Add the 
boiled mixture to the prawns and bake 
in a moderately hot oven for 15-20 
minutes. 

Curried Fish Bake 

Ingredients: 4 large fish fillets, 1 large 
onion (diced), 2 bananas (sliced length¬ 
wise), Vi cup sultanas, Vi cup melted 
butter, 1 lemon, 1 teaspoon curry 
powder. 

Method: Brown the fish on both sides 
in cooking oil and drain off excess oil. 
Fry the onions until soft and slightly 
brown. Add the curry powder and cook 
for a minute or so. Next cover a small 
baking dish with a layer of fish 
followed by a layer of onion, banana 
and sultanas, finishing with a layer of 
fish. Spread melted butter over the 
surface of the fish, squeeze on the 
lemon juice and bake in a moderately 
hot oven for 30 minutes. 
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Miscellaneous Dishes 

Mexican Rice 

Ingredients: 230g rice, 2 tablespoons 
cooking oil, 3 tomatoes, 1 small onion, 
'/ 2 teaspoon salt, 1 garlic clove, 4 cups 
stock. 

Method: Soak rice in hot water for 
about 20-25 minutes and then wash in 
cold water and drain. Place cooking oil 
in billy and brown the rice slightly. 
Next chop onions finely and cut and 
mash tomatoes. When rice is browned, 
drain the oil and use it to fry the onions 
and tomatoes. Add rice and four cups 
of stock to pan with salt, eover and boil 
slowly until rice is cooked and dry. 

Rhodesian Sweetcorn Rissoles 

Ingredients: 1 tin sweet corn, 1 
tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 egg, 1 
finely chopped onion, 2 dessertspoons 
flour, cooking oil, salt. 

Method: Pour sweet corn into a mixing 
bowl and thicken with flour. Beat the 
egg together with the parsley, onion, 
salt and a drop of milk and stir into the 
sweet corn. Fry a dessertspoon of the 
mixture at a time in hot oil until 
browned on both sides. Serve with fried 
bacon rashers. 



Greek Stuffed Tomatoes 

Ingredients: 8 large tomatoes, 120g 
cooked rice, 60g chopped onions, salt, 
pepper. 

Method: Cut the tops off the tomatoes, 
scoop out the flesh without breaking 
the skin, stuff with the mixed rice and 
onions. Brown in camp oven for 20 
minutes. Serve as a side dish for meat. 
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Scotch Eggs 

Ingredients: 450," sausage mince, 170g 
breadcrumbs, 10 eggs, cooking oil. 
Method: Mix sausage mince and 
breadcrumbs with one well beaten egg. 
Boil 8 eggs for 10 minutes. Remove 
shells and encase each egg with the 
sausage mince mixture. Dip into a 
beaten egg and then breadcrumbs, and 
fry in hot oil. 

Macaroni and Tomatoes 

Ingredients: 225g macaroni, 450g 
tomatoes (fresh or canned), 1 can 
tomato soup, 1 cup grated cheese, !4 
cup each diced onions and celery, 300g 
tuna, salt, Worcestershire sauce, 1 cup 
corn flakes. 

Method: Cook macaroni as directed on 
packet, cut up tomatoes and add 
tomato soup, cheese, onions and celery. 
Mix well and add well-mashed tuna 
with seasoning. Stir contents with 
macaroni, add 1 or 2 teaspoons sauce 
plus salt and place in baking dish. 
Crumble cornflakes over the top and 
bake in hot oven 30-45 minutes. 
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Preparing Fresh Vegetables 
for Salads and Cooking 


Celery: 


Whether you are preparing fresh 
vegetables for salads or cooking, 
certain basic fundamentals apply — all 
vegetables should be carefully washed 
(especially those to be used in salads) 
while those for cooking should be put 
directly into boiling water rather than 
cold water. Washing is essential because 
it helps eliminate any residues of 
insecticides or fertilisers that may be 
present. 

A sharp vegetable knife should be used 
in the preparation of vegetables, and a 
general guide for cooking is to only use 
sufficient water to cover them. When 
straining vegetables, retain the water 
and use it as stock fo: stews, because it 
retains the goodness of the vegetables. 

Beans: 

Cut off the tops and tails and trim the 
edges. Cut into slices, rinse in cold 
water and then place in boiling salted 
water and simmer until soft (25-35 
minutes). Drain before serving. 

Cauliflower: 

Cut off the outer leaves and then cut 
into quarters from the solid stem. Place 
in boiling salted water and simmer until 
the stalk is soft (25-30 minutes). Serve 
with white sauce (see recipe on page 
(85). 

Cabbage: 

Cut off the outer leaves and stalk. Cut 
into quarters and then chop up or slice. 
Rinse in cold water and place in boiling 
salted water and simmer until stalks are 
soft (20-25 minutes). Drain, chop and 
toss with butter before serving. 


Cut off the leaves and base and cut into 
5cm lengths. Wash well. Use cold with 
salads or boil in salted water for 20-25 
minutes and serve with white sauce. 

Carrots: 

Cut off tops and tails and scrape the 
skins. Cut into rings or slices, rinse and 
place in boiling salted water (30-35 
minutes) until soft. Or serve cold with 
salad. 

Lettuce: 

Remove outer leaves, divide inner 
leaves and soak in cold water with a 
spoonful of sugar, for an hour or so 
until crisp. Drain before serving. 

Pumpkin or Marrow: 

Peel, cut lengthwise, remove seeds and 
pith, and cut into slices about 4cm 
thick. Cook in boiling salted water for 
25-30 minutes or bake for 35-40 
minutes. 

Onions: 

Peel and add to boiling salted water for 
40 minutes. Drain well before serving 
and add white sauce, if desired. 

Peas: 

Remove peas from pods and just cover 
with water. Add salt, a sprig of mint 
and 1 or 2 teaspoons sugar to the water, 
simmer for 25-30 minutes. One or two 
pods included with the peas will 
improve the flavour. 

Brussels Sprouts: 

Remove yellow or aging leaves and 
wash well. Add to boiling salted water 
and cook for 20-25 minutes. Drain and 
serve. 


Frozen Vegetables: 

Follow the directions on the package. 

Potatoes: 

These can be boiled, mashed, baked, 
roasted or fried. 

Boiled: 

For new- potatoes, either scrub, scrape 
or leave in their jackets. For old 
potatoes, peel. Place new potatoes in 
salted boiling water with a sprig of mint 
and simmer for 20-25 minutes. In the 
case of old potatoes, cut in halves if 
large, place in cold salted water, bring 
to boil and simmer for 30 minutes or 
so. 




Mashed: 

Old potatoes are considered best for 
mashing. After cooking as above, drain 
well, add a tablespoon of butter, a dash 
of milk and mash with fork. Stir briskly 
to take out all the lumps. 

Baked: 

Scrub, prick sides with fork, wrap in 
greased foil and place in embers for 45- 
60 minutes, depending on size. 
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Roasted: 

Peel, sprinkle with salt and place in hot 
fat in camp oven for 45-60 minutes. 
Turn over at 25 minutes. 

Fried: 

Peel and cut into chips about 1cm 
thick, wash and dry and add to boiling 
fat in pan. Fry until brownish in colour 
(20-25 minutes), drain and serve. 

White sauce for vegetables 

Ingredients: 150 ml milk, 30g butter, 
30g flour, 1 small onion, 1 clove. 
Method: Melt butter in billy, add flour 
and mix. Cook gently for a few 
minutes. Add milk slowly and continue 
stirring. Insert the clove into the onion, 
add to the mixture and simmer 30 
minutes. Provides sufficient sauce for 4 
persons for onions, cauliflower or 
celery. A tablespoon of grated cheese 
stirred in is a great idea for sauce that is 
to be used over cauliflower or celery. 
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Fresh vegetables and Vitamins 


Any plans for healthy outdoor eating 
must include fresh vegetables, particu¬ 
larly those containing the necessary 
nutriments for a balanced diet. Fresh 
vegetables are a source of protein 
necessary to help the body to fight 
against bacterial and viral infections. 

Many campers are unaware of the 
vitamin or calorie content of vegetables 
and the following information may be 
of guidance: 

• Parsley is sometimes discarded when 
used for garnishing, but it contains 
large amounts of Vitamins C and B1. 

• Lettuce used fresh is an excellent 
source of Vitamins A, Bl, and C. It 
has low calorie value. 

Leaves retain thei goodness longer if 
used whole and not shredded. 

• French beans (all varieties) are low in 
calories but high in Vitamin C 
content. 

• Carrots contain large amounts of 
Vitamin A but are low in calories. 

• Peppers or chillies are very rich in 
Vitamin C and are therefore useful in 
savoury cooking or in salads. 

• Radishes have a low calorie value but 
a good Vitamin C content. 

• Fresh tomatoes are excellent 
providers of Vitamins A, Bl and C 
and are a must for salads. 

• Cabbage has a low calorie content 
but a high Vitamin Bl and C content. 

• Spinach is very high in nutritive 
value. It contains large amounts of 
Vitamins A, Bl and C. 

• Silverbeet and Beetroot are good 
providers of Vitamin A and C. 



Potato and Vegetable 
Dishes and Supplements 

Irish Potato Balls 


Ingredients: 3 cups mashed potatoes, 2 
eggs Vi beaten), 3 tablespoons melted 
butter or margarine, '/ 2 teaspoon salt, 
pinch of cayenne pepper, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley. 

Method: Mix all ingredients, beat well 
and form into balls about golf ball size. 
Fry to golden brown in deep, hot fat or 
oil. These can be served with a variety 
of dishes. 

Greek Potato Yanni 

Ingredients: 1kg potatoes, '/ 2 kg peeled 
and chopped tomatoes, !^kg chopped 
onions, 8 tablespoons cooking oil, 
pinch of sugar, salt, pepper and spice 
(bay leaf). 

Method: Peel the potatoes and cut into 
even slices. Heat the oil in the billy can, 
fry the onions until they are golden 
yellow. Add tomatoes and allow to 
simmer for about 5 minutes until soft. 
Add the potatoes, spice and enough 
water to cover half the mixture. 
Simmer until potatoes are cooked and 
the sauce is thick. Serve with fried 
sausages. (Allow 15-20 minutes for 
potatoes to cook.) 
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Curried Potatoes 

Ingredients: 675g sliced, cooked 
potatoes; a sauce made from 15g plain 
flour, 15g curry powder, 30g margar¬ 
ine, 1 large chopped onion, 1 chopped 
apple, 1 teaspoon savoury sauce, salt 
and pepper, about Vi litre of stock or 
water. 

Method: Fry the onion and apple in the 
margarine and stir in the flour and 
curry powder, cook for 1 to 2 minutes. 
Add the stock or water and stir until 
the sauce thickens. Add seasoning to 
taste and stir into the potatoes. Simmer 
gently for 15 minutes and serve 
sprinkled with chopped parsley. 


Potato Pan Meat 

Ingredients: 675g peeled, boiled 

potatoes, 450g tin luncheon meat cut 
into strips, 1 small onion peeled and 
thinly sliced, 1 small tin cream of 
mushroom soup, lOOg peas, l A cup 
milk. 

Method: Cut potatoes into cubes and 
brown the meat and onion in margar¬ 
ine. Add the remaining ingredients to 
the frying pan and simmer over low 
heat for about 10 minutes. Stir fre¬ 
quently and serve hot. 


Corned Beef Hash 

Ingredients: 675g boiled, diced 

potatoes, 340g canned corned beef, 
diced, 1 tablespoon diced onions, 3 
eggs, 2 tablespoons tomato sauce, salt, 
pepper, 'A cup water. 

Method: Mix potatoes, corned beef, 
onions, pepper and salt and place in 
well-greased frying pan. Beat eggs and 
add l A cup hot water in which is mixed 
the tomato sauce. Pour the mixture 
over the contents of the pan and fry 
slowly for 15 minutes, stirring occa¬ 
sionally. Serve hot. 


Potato Dumpling Stew 

Ingredients: lOOg carrots, 2 sliced 
onions, 675g stewing steak, 1 teaspoon 
chutney, 1 pint beef stock, lOOg flour, 
salt, pepper. For dumplings — 675g 
boiled potatoes, mashed and cold, 
some grated onion, 30g margarine, 1 

egg- 

Method: Dip the steak (cut into 5cm 
wedges) into flour containing salt and 
pepper, and brown in pan containing 
margarine. Place meat in billy and 
brown the onions in the pan. Add 
onions and sliced carrots to meat 
together with beef stock, chutney, salt 
and pepper, and gently simmer for an 
hour. The potato dumplings are added 
after 30 minutes. 

Dumplings: Ensure the potatoes are 
well mashed. Add the egg, flour, onion, 
salt and pepper and mix well. Make 
into 10 potato balls, dip in flour and 
place on top of the stew 30 minutes 
before serving. 



French Onion Soup 

Ingredients: 2 cups thinly sliced onions, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 tin condensed 
beef stock (or equivalent), 1 cup water, 
Vi teaspoon salt, A teaspoon pepper, l A 
teaspoon sugar, 1 tablespoon grated 
cheese (Parmesan is best). 

Method: Add sliced onions to hot 
butter and fry until lightly brown. Add 
beef stock, water, pepper, salt and 
sugar. Cover and simmer for 20 
minutes. Stir in grated cheese just 
before serving. 
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Desserts and Confectionery 


It’s usual for people living in the 
outdoors to become ‘sweet tooths’ 
within a day or two. Shop-bought 
supplies are likely to disappear very 
quickly, civilisation may be many 
kilometres away — so all eyes turn to 
the cook! 

Here are some simple recipes that 
require almost no cooking. 
Chocolate Fudge 
Ingredients: 4 large cups sugar, 2 small 
cups milk, 1 large tablespoon cocoa (or 
drinking chocolate), 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
50g butter. 

Method: Place sugar, milk, cocoa, 
vanilla in a large billy and bring to boil, 
stirring all the time. Boil for about 15 
minutes or until the mixture thickens 
and granulates around the edges of the 
billy. 

Remove the billy from the fire, add the 
butter and beat the mixture hard, with 
a spoon. Pour the mixture into a 
shallow, well-buttered tray (make a foil 
one, if necessary) and cut into squares 
before it turns cold. Once cold, you 
have super camp sweets. 

Chocolate Crunches 
Ingredients: X A cup peanut butter 
(crunchy type is preferred), 1 cup 
uncooked rolled oats, 1 cup sugar, X A 
cup drinking chocolate, X A cup margar¬ 
ine, A cup milk. 

Method: Bring sugar, drinking 

chocolate, margarine and milk to boil, 
stirring all the time. Cook and stir for 
1 1/2 minutes only and make sure it does 
not burn. Stir in the peanut butter 
immediately, then the rolled oats. Keep 
stirring. Drop 2 teaspoons of mixture 
onto foil or wax paper to form one 
crunchie. Mixture should make about 
20 crunchies. 



Coconut Slice 


Ingredients: lOOg desiccated coconut, 2 
large tablespoons condensed milk, 200g 
sifted icing sugar, food colouring. 
Method: Place the icing sugar in a 
basin, add the condensed milk and mix 
well. Stir in the desiccated coconut 
until it is a well-mixed stiff mixture. 
Divide into two equal parts and add 
food colouring to one half. Shape into 
identical rectangular blocks, place one 
on top of the other and leave in a cool 
place to set before cutting into thick 
serving slices. Easier still, spread over 
foil-covered tray, putting one colour 
down first, then the other on the top. 
Cut into small blocks when set. 

Trail Toffee 

Ingredients: 1 tin condensed milk, 120g 
butter, 1kg sugar. 

Method: Mix all items in a billy and 
very slowly boil for 20-30 minutes. 
Take a teaspoon of the mixture and 
drop into a cup of cold water. If it sets 
immediately, it’s ready. Pour the 
mixture into a shallow, greased tray 
and divide into portions with a knife. 
Eat when cold. 
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Outdoor Energy Mix 

Ingredients: Half cup each of raisins, 
dates, dried apricots and chopped 
peanuts; half teaspoon of lemon juice, 
honey. 

Method: Put raisins, dates and dried 
apricots through a grinder. Add the 
chopped peanuts. Mix together, adding 
the half teaspoon of lemon juice and 
enough honey to bind the fruits and 
peanuts together. Shape into bars and 
wrap in aluminium foil. 

An excellent outdoor energy booster! 


Nut Nougat 

Ingredients: 250g sugar, 1 packet of 
Brazil nuts or almonds, 2 tablespoons 
honey and 4 tablespoons of water. 
Method: Boil the water and sugar on a 
low heat for approximately 5 minutes. 
Add the honey and boil gently until the 
mixture turns a golden brown. Ensure 
you do not burn the'mixture. Remove it 
from the heat, stir in the chopped nuts 
and allow to cool. Next, pull it with your 
hands and keep doubling it and pulling 
it until the colour lightens. Roll it out 
and cut into pieces. 


Mexican Penuche 

Ingredients: 3 well packed cups of brown 
sugar; 1 cup of chopped Brazil nuts or 
equivalent; 1 cup milk; 2 tablespoons 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Method: Stir the milk and sugar in a 
billycan or saucepan over a high flame 
until the sugar is dissolved. Next, lower 
the heat and continue to stir constantly 
until the syrup forms a soft ball when 
dropped into cold water. Remove from 
the heat, stir in the butter and leave 
until it is lukewarm. Beat until it is thick 
and creamy. Add the vanilla and the 
chopped nuts. Pour into a buttered dish 
and cut into squares. 


Peanut Brittle 

Ingredients: 2 cups of sugar; 1 cup 
chopped peanuts; 2 tablespoons butter; 
half a cup of water; half teaspoon 
bicarbonate of soda; quarter teaspoon 
cream of tartar and a pinch of salt. 
Method: Mix the sugar, cream of tartar, 
chopped peanuts and water in a frying 
pan and bring to the boil, stirring 
continuously. Continue stirring until 
the syrup forms a hard ball when 
dropped into cold water. Remove the 
heat, add bicarbonate of soda, salt and 
butter. Stir well before pouring into a 
greased dish or tin plate. Make score¬ 
lines before it sets. 

Banana Custard 

Ingredients: 1 litre milk, 2Vi level table¬ 
spoons custard powder, 4 tablespoons 
sugar, 4 banan is, 1 egg. 

Method: Mix ti e custard powder with a 
little milk into a thin paste. Place 
balance of milk on to boil. Slice the 
banana's into a dish. When the milk is 
almost boiling, remove from the fire, stir 
in the sugar and then add the paste. 
Place the custard back on the fire and 
boil for a few minutes, stirring contin¬ 
uously. Add the yolk of an egg and 
cook for another minute. Beat die white 
of the egg stiffly and fold Into the 
custard. Pour the custard over the sliced 
bananas and allow to set. 

Macaroni-Raisin Pudding 

Ingredients: 250g macaroni, half cupful 
raisins, 2/2 level teaspoons custard 
powder, 4 tablespoons sugar, 1 litre of 
milk and water. 

Method: Boil the macaroni in slightly 
salted water for approximately 10 
minutes and strain. Add the raisins to 
the macaroni and mix in the hot custard 
(as prepared for banana custard in the 
previous recipe). 
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Milk Raisin Rice 

Ingredients: 170g rice, 1 litre water, 1 
litre milk, 6 tablespoons sugar, half 
teaspoon salt and half a cup of raisins. 
Method: Wash the rice well in cold water 
and cook until the water is absorbed. 
Add the milk, raisins and sugar, and 
cook until the rice is soft and the milk 
absorbed. Remember to stir the rice 
continuously while cooking and check 
any rice cooking instructions that may 
be given on the packet. 

Stewed Dried Fruits 

The general procedure for stewed dried 
fruits (apricots, apples, prunes) is to 
wash the fruit, soak overnight in cold 
water and cook in the same water until 
soft, with enough sugar to taste. 

Allow 30g dried apricots or apples, 60g 
dried prunes per person per meal. A 
sugar sweetener guide would be 20g 
sugar per 30g dried apricots or apples, 
30g sugar per 30g dried prunes. 

Apricots: 

Add sugar when soaking overnight, 
bring to boil, simmer for 25 minutes 
.then drain and serve with custard or 
breakfast cereals. 

Apples: 

After soaking in excess water 
overnight (dried apples absorb a lot of 
water), drain, refill with water just to 
cover apples, add sugar and a pinch of 
salt (and a dash of nutmeg or cin¬ 
namon, if liked), boil and allow to 
simmer for about 20 minutes. 

Prunes: 

Allow 600ml water per 450g prunes 
when soaking, and add sugar before 
bringing to the boil; then simmer for 
20-25 minutes. Prunes should be soft 
and rounded when cooked. 


Lemon Sago: 

Ingredients: 170g sago, 80g sugar, 1.7 
litres water, 2-3 lemons. 

Method: Bring water to the boil, 
sprinkle in the sago and stir until it 
comes to the boil again to prevent 
lumping. Add sugar and cook slowly 
until sago is quite clear and thick. 
When cooked, squeeze juice of lemons 
onto the sago, gently stir in and serve 
with tinned or whipped cream. 

Island Custard 

Ingredients: 850ml milk, 3 tablespoons 
custard powder, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 
tablespoon desiccated coconut, 2 large 
bananas. 

Method: Add custard powder to bowl 
and sufficient milk to make a smooth 
paste. Boil the remaining milk with the 
sugar added and when boiling, stir the 
milk into the custard powder mixture 
in the bowl. Slice bananas in roundels, 
add to custard, mix and sprinkle 
coconut over. Allow to cool before 
serving. 



Grilled Apples 

Ingredients: 1 or 2 apples per person, 1 
cube sugar per apple, butter. 

Method: Peel apples, remove cores, 
insert sugar cubes, wrap in foil contain¬ 
ing dob of butter and leave in embers 
for 15 minutes. 
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Jamaica Banana 

Ingredients: 2 or 3 bananas per person, 
1 teaspoon sugar per banana, 1 lemon. 
Method: Put ripe, unpeeled bananas 
into the ashes of a good fire, roast for 
25 minutes until they look black. Rake 
out the bananas, split down the middle, 
sprinkle on sugar and lemon. Eat when 
cooled. This recipe is good when made 
with overripe bananas which, when 
cooked, can also be used as a spread 
over toast at breakfast.' 

Roly Poly 

Ingredients: 450g self-raising flour, 2 
teaspoons sugar, 300ml milk, 225g 
raspberry jam, breadcrumbs. 

Method: Mix the flour and sugar and 
gradually add the milk, working all into 
a dough. Roll out into a rectangle 
about 20cm long and 1cm thick. 
Spread the jam on the dough and 
sprinkle with breadcrumbs (made from 
4 thick slices of bread). Roll up like a 
Swiss roll, wrap loosely in foil to allow 
for expansion and cook in a dixie of 
boiling water for 60-75 minutes. The 
roly poly cooks better if placed on a 
raised platform (use stones if necessary) 
to keep it out of the water.' Ensure that 


the lid is kept on the dixie. Roly poly 
can be served hot with custard as a 
dessert, or cold as a cake. 

Red Eyes 

Ingredients: 

225g rolled oats, 120g castor sugar, 4 
tablespoons cocoa or drinking choco¬ 
late, 60g margarine, 2 tablespoons 
strong cold coffee, 60g desiccated 
coconut, few drops of cochineal (red 
food colouring). 

Method: Add the cochineal to the 
desiccated coconut until the coconut is 
vivid red. Next combine the balance of 
the ingredients and work all into a 
smooth paste. Roll into balls and coat 
with the coloured coconut. Very 
mouth-waterin ’! 

Chocolate Camp Pudding 

Ingredients: 1 cup drinking chocolate, 1 
cup sugar, 1 tin evaporated milk, 4 cups 
cornflakes. 

Method: Mix the drinking chocolate, 
sugar, milk, and half cup of water and 
bring to boil stirring continuously. Add 
the cornflakes (throw in some broken 
sweet biscuits if you wish) and allow to 
simmer on a low fire for 25 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 
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Beverages - Hot and cold 


The range of beverages served in camp 
will be governed by the tastes of those 
in your group. Apart from tea, cocoa, 
chocolate, coffee and cordials, there are 
instant packet cup soups, Oxo cubes 
and other beef and chicken broths for 
drinking. Don’t overlook the many 
fruit juices and extracts available in 
powder form. 

Billy Tea 

Place as many cups or pannikins of 
water into the billy as you think will be 
consumed and bring the water to the 
boil. Once the water is bubbling, add 1 
heaped teaspoon of tea for every 2 cups 
of water in the billy. Take the billy off 
the fire and allow to stand for about 5 
minutes. If the tea leaves haven’t settled 
completely, tap the side of the billy a 
few times. Keep in mind that tea bags 
are handy for that quick cuppa. 

Coffee 

If you’d like to have a break from 
instant coffee, take some ground coffee 
to camp. Put 3 heaped tablespoons of 
coffee into a small dixie, add % 
teaspoon salt. Pour on about 1 litre of 
boiling water, stirring all the time and 
slowly bring to the boil again. Once it 



reaches the boil, take it off the fire 
immediately — if you let it boil and 
boil, it will taste bitter. Allow to cool 
slightly, then pour into a jug or billy 
through a strainer, or a piece of fine 
muslin. If coffee has become too 
strong, break down with a little hot 
water. 

Guinea Cocoa 

Ingredients: 4 teaspoons cocoa, 4 tea¬ 
spoons brown sugar, 4 squares of plain 
chocolate, 2 cups of milk, 2 cups 
water, pinch of salt. 

Method: Mix the cocoa, brown sugar 
and salt with a little cold water and then 
add 2 cups of boiling water. Add the 
chocolate and boil for 3 minutes. Stir in 
the milk, bring to boil and serve. 

Cup-a-Soup 

The RosellaCup-a-Soupsachets provide 
thick, rich, full-bodied soup — cooked in 
a cup and satisfying both thirst and 
appetite. Just pour the contents of a 
sachet into a cup and add boiling water. 
It is as instant as instant can be. Rosella 
Cup-a-Soup sachets are available in the 
following varieties: Cream of Chicken, 
Savoury Vegetable, Hearty Beef, Chic¬ 
ken Noodle, Tomato, Beef Noodle, Pea 
and Ham. 
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On-The-Spot First Aid 
for Cooks 


Even the most experienced outdoor 
cooks have accidents in the course of 
preparing food. These are mainly burns, 
scalds, cuts, scratches, bites and stings. 
Many of these conditions are self- 
inflicted and result from inexperience, 
inattention to detail and haste. Preven¬ 
tion is always better than cure — so 
practise preventive first aid. 

Preventive First Aid for 
Cooks 

• Do not remove hot metal lids with the 
bare hand. Use a stick or cloth to 
prevent burns to the fingers and scalds 
to the wrist from the steam. 

• Pick up or turn over meats, etc. on 
your barbecue plate with long handled 
tongs (not a fork). In this way, your 
hands and arms are clear of any spatter¬ 
ing fat. 

• Most burns from the hot plate or 
other cooking gear occur due to inatten¬ 
tion, often caused by talking to bystan¬ 
ders. Keep your mind on the job. 

• Exercise care when transferring fluids 
while frying or grilling. Spattering fat or 
oil can cause nasty burns. 

• If the frypan fat catches alight, 
carefully remove it from the fire ensur¬ 
ing your hands and arms are suitably 
covered with a towel or a similar cloth to 
prevent burns from boiling or spattering 
fat. If you cannot ‘smother the fire’ with 
a suitable cover, let it burn itself out in a 
safe spot but do not douse it with water 
otherwise it is liable to explode and 
shower boiling fat everywhere. 



• Bottle caps which are hard to un¬ 
screw, should not be forced by using the 
bare hands as a ‘monkey wrench.’ 
Immerse the cap in warm water to 
expand it and then unscrew with the 
bottle wrapped in a tea towel. If the glass 
breaks, at least any resultant wound will 
not be littered with slivers of glass. 

• Never attempt to start a partly dead 
fire with spirits or kerosene — you may 
be severely injured and burned in the 
resulting explosion. 

• Ensure that- inflammable fluids and 
materials are kept well clear of the 
cooking area. Fire has a surprising 
ability to jump. 
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• Don’t operate a charcoal or briquette 
fire in a room, tent, hut, or other area 
without ample ventilation — it gives off 
deadly carbon monoxide fumes. 

• Keep your cooking area clean and 
free from crumbs and scraps and you 
won’t have problems with ants and 
other insects. The following on-the-spot 
first aid tips will be found useful. 

f 

*Burns and Scalds 

Burns are caused by fire or hot metal and 
are characterised by reddening of the 
skin, pain and mild swelling. Immerse 
minor burns in cold water for 5-10 
n^jnutes. This should provide relief from 
pain and may help prevent theformation 
of blisters. Cover with a sterile dry gauze 
dressing to prevent infection, and 
bandage firmly. Do not use lotions, 
ointments or oily dressings. 

Scalds are burns caused by moist heat or 
steam and require treatment as for 
burns. Apply a steri e dressing and 
bandage lightly, especially if blisters 
have formed or are in the process of 
forming. In the case of severe burns and 
scalds, seek medical help quickly. 

Cuts and Scratches 

All wounds should be washed with clean 
water and care taken to see that dirt or 
debris is washed away from the wound. 
If the water is suspect and no antiseptic 
is available, drop a ‘Puritabs’ water 
purification tablet in a litre of water to 
sterilise it. Apply an antiseptic cream 
(Savlon or Medi-Creme) to the gauze 
dressing and bandage. A ‘Band-aid’ 
may be sufficient in most cases. 

Deep Wounds 

Fingers, thumbs, wrists and arms are 
vulnerable areas when using carving 
knives, opening cans or bottles or 


peeling vegetables. In the case of a deep 
wound, apply a direct pressure pad 
(made from a clean handkerchief, tea 
towel or dressing) to the wound long 
enough for it to clot. Resist the tempta¬ 
tion to lift the pad to see how the clotting 
is progressing regardless of how soaked 
the pad is with blood. Remember, 
arterial bleeding comes in spurts coin¬ 
ciding with heartbeats and is scarlet in 
colour. Such bleeding is life threatening 
— act immediately! 

Venous bleeding is a continuous flowand 
dark red in colour. There is not the same 
degree of emergency but in either case, 
seek medical help without delay. 

Insect stings and bites 

Most insects inject an acid when they 
sting or bite. Apply either alcohol, 
baking soda-paste or a cold, damp cloth 
to the bite site to reduce the irritation. 
An antihistamine tablet such as ‘Polara- 
mine’ may assist to reduce any itching, 
etc., associated with the bite especially 
in the case of sandflies or mosquitoes. 
In the case of bee stings, don’t try to pull 
the stinger out. It still contains ‘venom’ 
and, in endeavouring to pull it out with 
your fingernails, you will only ensure 
that the remaining venom is squeezed 
into your tissues. Flick the stinger off 
your skin with your finger. Immersion 
of the sting area in cold water will retard 
the spread of the venom and reduce the 
pain. 

Be Prepared 

• Ensure that you have a small first aid 
kit available or know the location of one 
in the event of an emergency. 

• If you have to leave your cooking 
area for treatment, ensure someone 
supervises the fire and the food being 
prepared until you return — otherwise 
another emergency may arise! 
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This revised and extended edition of THE AUSTRALIAN 
OUTDOOR COOKBOOK provides an essential and practical 
handbook for campers, caravaners, hikers, picnickers, back- 
garden barbecuers and everyone who enjoys life — and eating 
— in the open air. 
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Sections include: Menu Planning, Quantity Guides, Hygiene, 
Purifying Water, Garbage Disposal, Cooking Fuels, Barbecues 
and their Use;, Fireplaces and Ovens, Solar Cooking, Foil Cook¬ 
ing, Dehydrated and Freeze Dried Foods, First Aid 
for Cooks — and over 140 outdoor recipes. 
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